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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Journal of a Tour through the Netherlands 
to Paris in 1821. By the Author of 
“Sketches and Fragments,” &c. 12mo. 
pp. 171. London 1822. Longman & Co, 

Tur pen of Lady Blesinton is, like herself, 

so graceful and charming, that the. oldest 

and sourest of critics may feel an unwonted 
delight in turning from harsher duties to pay 
his compliments to so fair and. so. agreeable 
awriter. ' ‘Po us it affords a holiday feeling 
to push from us the ponderous quartos and 
id octaves with which our table is ram- 
schng and, though as it were entrenched in 
s, to forget them in this little volume, 
and accompany its amiable author on her 
simple Tour. It is obvious that more must de- 
pend apon the manner than upon the matter in 
thetraveller’s details on a route so frequently 
: of this Lady B. seems to have 

been perfectly aware, for she says in her 


“The ground has been trod over and writ- 
ten over again and again; and the names of 
Brassels and Paris are now ‘ familiar to 
titi’s mouths :’ bat differeut travellers ob- 
serve different objects ;.and the reader. will 
find that the book, like the journey, is short, 
and though it may afford but little amuse- 
tent or instruction, it will, at all events, not 
occupy much of his time.” 

The small space it does occupy will, we 
think, be very pleasantly spent; and till our 
readers.can enjoy all the varieties of un- 
afiected sensibility, feminine taste, and acute 
reflection, which will. be found to fill the pe- 
tiod, it shall be our easy task to lay before 
them.a slight sketch of this unassuming and 

production. 
ithout following her Ladyship from stage 
to stage, from Cassel to Tournay, or from 
Tournay to Brassels, we will stop * wherever 
we her remarks most interesting; and 
from these illustrate her journal. Thus, at 
Ww » we are told the following anec- 
‘are new to us— 

“We stopped half an hour at La Hay 
Sainte, and saw the gate where the French 
entered; it has:been pierced by shots, and 
opens.into an orchard. The farm-house has 
Neem repaired, and is now in good order ; it 

several marks in the walls, where the 
teres and we were shewn a small 
toom underneath the stairs, where an 


woman remained during the attack ; ‘and, 
afierw i 
she fl . fame estioned as to whether 


» She declared that, not 
feeling: at all interested about any of the 








parties engaged, it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to -her who was successful. This was, 
indeed, being a ye g seal see 

“The chateau on ougmont, or Grou- 
mont,) is a complete ruin, but bears the 
traces of having been a good house, and 
of considerable extent; it was inclosed in a 
square, with the offices and house forming 
three sides of it, and a gate at each side. 
We were shewn the chapel, the doors and 
floor of which were burnt ; and this furnished 
the superstitious natives with a miracle which 
they record with seeming delight. A large 
crucifix was placed over the ‘door, the feet 
resting on the door-frame ; when the flames 
reached the feet they immediately expired, 
though all the wood-work around was con- 
sumed.” ; 

The observations on such scenes display 
great ingenuousness, and a delightful mind, to 
which nothing, not even Brussels, can be 
common-place. For example, at Brussels— 

“Friday, September 21.—Took a tour of 
the churches, several of which are fine Gothic 
buildings, and richly decorated with pictures, 
carvings, and statues. It is painful to see 
these fine old buildings disfigured by gaudily 
dressed images of saints and angels. The 
dresses are, I understand, presented by de- 
votees, and their zeal is estimated according 
to the of the habiljments which they 
present. I think, in waiking round one of 
these cathedrals, and examining the dresses 
of the virgins and sdints, a person might 
form some opinion of the characters of ‘the 
donors, according to the dresses presented ; 
for instance, some ‘of the virgins are adorned 
in so coquettish a style, as evidently bespeaks 
the dress to have been presented by an ex- 
perienced coquette ; others are arrayed in 
sombre garments, that indicate the giver to 
have been an old “woman disgusted with the 
vanity of the world. I might enumerate 
many more, such as the Bay tinseled drapery 
presented by some flighty, flashy young dame ; 
and the simple white dress, adorned only 
with flowers, which imagination pictured 
to be the gift of some pure unsophisticated 
maiden, who would have liked to array her- 
self in a similar habit.” 

In Paris the contemplation of the cemetery 
of Peré La Chaise leads to thoughts equally 
jast— ‘3 : oe 

The French only could have thought of 
decorating the last sad earthly home, as this 
is adorned ; nothing can be more incongrnons ; 
every size, sort, and shape of monument, 
from the ‘pyramid, of pt in miniature 
to the ornamented ic chapel, all are 
jumbied together in the strangest confusion, 
Here we have a surcophagus peers by 

cross of 


. | Sphinxes, while next tq it a G 


e pt ange rears its modest front. 
Several of the monuments have recesses in 
them, which are filled with baskets of artificial 


lowing | flowers covered over with glass, and 





Prana 


by night the fleas,” 


all are adorned lands of flowers, moss, 
or beads, while ps one beds of flowers, 





rose-trees, and flowering shrubs planted round 





them, The place is thickly planted with cy- 
press, poplars, and other trees,.and several 
walks are formed in it... The mixture of 
pny | and sentiment visible in this asylum 
of the dead must impress itself strongly on 
the mind of an English person, and is no 
bad epitome of the French character. 

“ Here the ruling passion is strikingly evi- 
dent ; and I confess I have so much of the 
natural John Bull feeling about me, that I 
would prefer having my grave in the most 
secluded sombre spot that could be found, to 
leaving my bones in the fashionable, senti- 
mental Pére La Chaise. The beautiful mo- 
nument of the unfortunate lovers Heloise and 
Abelard is removed to this cemetery, and 
wretchedly placed in a corner, near the wall 
that incloses the ground. Surely, if ‘in the 
ashes glowed their wonted fires,’ they would 
doubly glow at the situation and society in 
which they are now placed. 

*¢ It is the cystom to pay a certain sum for 
the ground, which is generally bonght at so 
many years’ purthase. The general period 
is fifty years, and at the expiration of that 
time it is broken up, and disposed of again. 
The tomb-stones usually bear ‘inscriptions 
specifying the length of time for which they 
are to stand. Reading these inscriptions 
suggested the following lines : 

eader, this grave for fifty years is mine, 

But when my term is up, it may be thine. 
Thus the epitaph answers the double eerpees 
of honouring the dead, and of offering the 
tenement to a future customer,” 

There is a different custom in England, 
bnt which we never noticed, except in ta nd 
bury prewcde 9g eh where, upon several of the 
tombstones, beneath the epitaph, is inscrib- 
ed, “* You are parti ired never to (remove 
” destroy this tombstone.” The only effusions 
of Lady B.’s sentiments with which we can- 
not accord, are those of extreme sympathy 
for the late Ruler of France. On this point 
her usual sound judgment appears to forsake 
her, and she surrenders her head too entirely 
gts Pe tage more Apap 
the followin 0! » Suggeste a show 
of ‘soinanies ronan from Eeypt by M. Du- 
rant. We transcribe the account entire, as 
well for these as for its own carienity—- 

Monsieur Thedenet Durant is the son of 
the French consul. at Alexandria, and has 
but lately returned from Egypt with this col- 
lection, which is offered for to the French 
aghsenrsiyes It consists of several mummies 

n perfect preservation, inclosed in different 
cases, finely painted. ‘The number of cases is 
according to the rank of the deceased, and 
some have had five, all painted with the most 
+ dpa» and highly varnished. The ont- 
rard casé is shaped like avery, ee cote 
interior and exterior painted in hierogly- 
and ciphers. A large lid fits on this 


mop hg 


phets. The ‘wrapped in cere- 


cloth, bound round with hempen cords, 
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** Monsieur Durant sho 1 six heads 
belonging .to mealated that | oh opened, 
which are in a most wonderfal state of preser- 
vation.» They were black and quite dry, like 
parchment, and had a considerable portion 
of hair, which did not appear at all disco- 
loured. That of one was.of a bright brown, 
glossy, and intermixed with a few grey hairs; 
the eye-brows and lashes were quite perfect, 
as were the nose, eye-lids, and lips ; the teeth 
and tongue of one of the mummies were unde- 
cayed. The conntenance of each appeared 
as different as when aires and all the pecn- 
liarities preserved. One of the heads bore a 
strong likeness to the Duke of Wellington, 
and the Baron Denon remarked that another 
of them resembled Volney. A part of the 
spine was attached to the heads. How 
wonderful is it to. witness these remains 
of mortality in such a state of preservation, 
after they have been inbumed above 2000 

ears! How great must have been the 
pains. bestowed in embalming, and to what 
an astonishing degree of perfection mast the 
Egyptians have bronght it! They seem to 
have waged war with that ruthless destroyer 
Time, and in all their. works have aimed at 
ling his power. Their pyramids, their 
coloxsal statues, their art of embalming, all 
tended to this point; and certainly tes tone 
outlived the works of all other nations. If 
the friends who were'so anxious to preserve 
the mummies which I this day saw, could 
have foreseen * Ri acy they were. be- 
stowing to give durability to mouldering cla 
wonld be the very means of tdtapting the 
curious to plander the tombs, and to remove 
the dead from their last_sanctuary into fo- 
reign lands, to be exposed alike to careless 
o'ders and curious speculators, it may 
e doubted whether they would not. have 
prefetred leaving the frail-.clay of their 
friends to mingle with its kindred dnst in 
their native country, 

** On looking at those dead of a distant 
era, I was carried back to the days when 
they were first consigned to the tomb. I 
looked at each poor face, and thought of the 
hearts that ached on taking leave of it for the 
last time. I thought how many times the 
lineaments of each countenance had been 
recalled to the memory of some surviving 
friend ; while now those faces are viewed with 
careless indifference, or as mere objects of 
curiosity. Oh! who would wish to give 
durability to the loved dead on such con- 
ditions! Sooner than have my poor remains 
exposed to strangers, I wonld have them con- 
signed to the most humble grave, with quick- 
lime to accelerate their decomposition. We 
were shown a chemise belonging toa mummy, 
made of a transparent sort of sahen-eiteuted 
calico; it was im good repair, and the seams 
were sewed in the same manner as at the 
present day. 

“The large cases of the mummies were 

led with very small vases, lamps, cla 

gures, finely coloured, and covered wit 
igre and rings of different kinds. 
ese, 1 suppose, werewotive offerings from 
the friends of the dead, and were ranged 
along each side of the mummy in regular 
rows. Monsieur Durant presented me witli 
a very curions little ring, made of clay, 
of a bright Tnrquoise colour, that exact 
me; so that I now wear a ring that hash 
above 2000 years buried, und that 


once adorned the finger of some Egyptian 


| fall and gracefully tutned. The face 


and far. sarpasses any that I haye se 
England ; bat it sivde me pleaser’ te heat 
him say that a mach fiher collection is now 
ready to be shipped from Alexandria for 
England by the British Consul, and, designed 
s\ the British Mescom.— Bei ri 

t Co e, the. magnificenee of the 
palace pe. a and surprised Lady B.— 
and it must be owned that sumptuousness 
and Inxary were never carried beyond the 
pitch which they reached in some of Buona- 
parte’s residences, To recapitulate the arti- 
cles in which this style of ornament was dis- 
played, could give but a faint idea. of its. 
splendour; and we rather, for the sake of 
our female friends, copy the aothor’s notice 
of the art of Brussels Lace making— 

‘ We went to the lace manufactory, and 

saw some beautiful specimens. The progress 
of making it is carious, and it requires 
seven years to perfect the lace-makers in 
their profession. A lace of a good width is 
joined in seven or eight places, as the net or 
ground is made in narrow strips, which are 
qonre together according to the width the 
ace is required to be. The border or sprigs 
are then sewed on, and the work is divided 
as follows:—One woman makes the ground, 
another joins it, a third makes the sprigs, and 
a fourth sews them on the ground-work. 

* The pattern of the lace is neatly chalked 
on a blue paper, on which the ground-work 
is pinned, and the sprigs and border sewed 
on over the proper petieres in the same man- 
ner as muslin is embroidered in England.” 

Her Ladyship’s taste for the Fine Arts is 
distinctly shown in her description of a 
statue recently brought to the Louvre—it is 
called the Venus of Milos, which graceful 
statue'is nearly eight feet high, and was lately 
brought from the Island of Milos, where it 
was discovered but.a short time ago. 

‘«¢ A young man who had been sent by the 
French Literary Institution to travel, pass- 
ing through the Island of Milos, saw some 

asants excavating, and, on inquiring, was 
informed thet they expected to find some 
piece of sculpture, He told them he should 
return to the same place that evening, and 
that if they found any thing worth purchas- 
ing he would be the buyer. On returning, he 
found that they had just dug up this lovely 
statue, which he bought and sent to the 
French ambassador at Constantinople; by 
him it was. presented to the king, who has 
sent it to ‘the, Louvre, where it forms at 
present the'chief attraction. 

* This statne stands witlr the left foot ad- 
vanced forward, and the right hip projecting. 
The left foot only is shewn, which. is very 
finely modelled. . The neck is of exquisite 
beauty ; and the, chest, although it shews a 
little too much of the anatomy of the form, 
is well modelled. The bosom is small but 
well shaped ; the right breast is compressed 
by the upper part’of the arm, which rather 
impairs its beauty. Both arms are broken 
of from the thick patt of the upper arm; bat 
from the position of the parts that remain, T 
should conclude’ that they were originally in 
an extended posture, a3 there is no trace o 
their having ever touched any part of the 
fignre. The waist is rather clumsy, and the 
tomach large. The lower part is covered 
with drapery, finely executed. The nips are 

£- 


nified, and full of ealm abstracted l6veliness. 


“ib |[fe 


nt 
features are perfeet. The appearance of ihe 
statné 18 highily interesting, and cannot fai 
to strike all beholders with admiration,” 

Her Ladyship also speaks im terms of 
amateur warmth of other specimens Of art, 
and at Baron Denon’s, says, ; 

“* T must not omit the eiquisite 

cast of the elegant litrle hand of Pauline, the 
sister of Napoleon, which in shape and size 
surpasses every thing I ever saw or ima- 
gined.” 
Upon this subject the judgment t to 
be decisive; for we, great admirers of beay. 
tifal’ hands in sculpture, and still greater 
lovers of them in nature, have seen few which 
could compare with those of Pauline’s enlo. 
gist. Her Ladyship is equally liberal in her 
praise of Mademoiselle Mars the actress, but 
we are a little at a loss how to understand 
her concluding period— 

- - - - “She is no less charming in play- 
ing sentimental comedy ; her smile is pa 
scribable, full of meaning and archness ; her 
eyes are very fine and expressive, and her 
voice is musicitself. She is altogether the 
most fascinating actress I ever beheld, and 
looks much younger aid handsomet than 
when I saw her six years ago, though she 
was then reported to be forty-five years old: 
she is a second Ninon De L’Enclos, and, I 
trust, like her, will retain her powers of ths- 
cination for thirty years to come. Were'Ta 
man I should think it necessary to beware 
the ides of Mars.” 

Why Mademoiselle Mars sliould be more 
dangerous on her ides (i. e. we presiime the 
13th days of eight months in the year, and the 
15th of the other four) than at other times, 
we are puzzled to eonceive ; but having fonnd 
so much general good sense in all our fait 
author’s remarks as to entitle her opinions 
to respect, we repeat her caution, and warn 
our male travellers to avoid the Comic Syrea 
on these fatal Ides. 

The Rob Roy steam-packet restored thié 
lady to that native land which she is s6 well 
formed to adorn. The voyage across was 
tempestuous, but she braved the deck, and td 
this resolution we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing touching lines— 

Is there, O Lord, in this dread hour, 

Qne stubborn heart that doubts thy power; 

When nought but clouds and waves appear, 

And howling tempests fright the ear ? 

Death seems on yon huge wave to ride, 

And threat’ning mounts the vessel's side ; 

While yawns beneath the green abyss, 

And round the foaming surges hiss, 

But thou, O Lord, art ever nigh, 

Thy mandate can bid damgers fly ; 

This soothing hope my spirit cheers, 

And quick dispels my rising fears.’’ » 

We shall-only add that this Tonr is just 
such a book as-a lady ought to write, and an 
honour to its accomplistied author. 


The Royal Jubilee, A Scottish Mask: By 
the ‘’ttriek Shepherd. 8vo. pp242. Edia-’ 
burgh, Wa. Blackwood } and’ London, 

Fe idéll. 1822; Arne icy nid 
DOG , may’ a : 

this ar feng 4 pare, Me rort redo why 
2, 





‘a Shepherd’ not writé'for One, 
eye, we bebe felt "this: aiid’ that his 
ig-|o might he worthy of the a npt, hes 
‘|eVoktd WH his ‘eréative powers t0 
forth’ a Mask it for & i. The dra- 
‘mati Persone are f the Queea 








« Mousteur Dirant’s collection is very fine, 





Parl is eg why Ure, pt 
turnin; ta’ \ t eck. 
fete te Wd abet al the ‘Telit’ of the 


the nose is modern 


of the Fairies, with attendant Elves ; the 
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Genius of the Ocean, with Sea Nymphs; 


"the Genius of the Gael, with Hightand Spi- 


¥ 


saudi 
pA ap ang) 


rits (not runes) the Genius of the West, 
with Spirits of Covenanters ; the Genius of 

rood, &.; and, though last not‘least, 
Atchy Campbell, the King’s Officer, so po- 
tent in himself as to be unattended either by 
Elves, Spirits, Nymphs, or Constables, how- 
ever easy it would have been for him to mus- 
ter a posse of the latter two orders. These 
several personages, natural and supernatu- 
ral, meet to concert measures for the appro- 
priate reception of George IV. on his visit to 
the qaondam “‘ ‘Canny Edinburgh,” now the 
Modern Athens. The first that appears is 
the Genius of the Palace, who inquires, 


Why all this commotion 

On land and on ocean ? 

This shouting and knelling 

In my ancient dwelling ? 
The smile so triumphant on cheeks that were faden, 
‘The proud step of youth and the bustle of maiden, 
This joy.in the desolate hall of Duneden ? 
Ho, keno! Great Spirit of rock and of forest, 
Who lovest to. sleep sound when our griefs are the 


sorest, . 
But now at the din round yon gaudy caravel, 
Thou shakest thy old sides at the rout and the revel: 
Invisible mimic, whose home is che nearest, 
Awake and.repeat me the strains that thou hearest. 
(Some grand strains of distant music repeated by Echo.) 
Bless thee, old Echo! full high 1s thy merit, 
Thou eyeless, aimless, bodiless spirit : 
Thou cliff-born changeling without guide, 
An ear and a tonzue, and nothing beside. 
A raven, this moment, thou croak’st in thy cave ; 
The next thou'rt a sounding ‘breaking wave ; 
The next a maiden singing of love ; 
And the next a proud eagle yelling above ; 
A stormy wind, or a clarion that rings 
In honour of heroes and mighty kings. 
©! hast thou neither yoice nor spell, 
Nor fairy to send forth and tell 
Why all this clamour, tumult, and din, 
My ancient palace halls within— 
Where I have slumbered, in listless mood, 
‘Since the days of the Martyr, Charles the Good ? 


We have quoted the opening scena entire, 
not as an introduction to the Mask, but 
asa ient example of the author’s poetry, 
which it will thence be seen is utterly negli- 
gent of rhythm and measure, hardly any two 
consecutive lines admitting of the same scan- 
ning. Indeed it is notin the composition that 
we Can discover among the otlicr Geniuses 
brought forward the genius of Mr. Hogg. 
His merits are to be detected in the detached 

and some-of the images; for the 

Test, as our translators from the French say, 
itis all grotesque, queer, burlesque, leathér 
and prunelia. The humour is of an exceed- 
ingly odd: kind for the circumstances which 
provoked the drama ; ‘and Archy Campbell's 
interference to settle the disputes for prece- 
‘dence between Fairies and Ghosts of Cove- 
Ranters is about.as ludicrous an imagination 
a we remember ever to have met with. 
‘Still, "however, the poetical talent shines out 
at times, and if the general design cannot 
tour applause, we are happy to allow for 


‘the t's yein of fun, and more happy to 
as occur to us as best cal- 

at purpose, to elucidate his vein 

the Genius ef the Ocean 
her Sea Nymphs how they have 
1 of tendaace on their 


‘oambell, the first of these aqua- 


‘ 
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Mistress, you know how,'a ie, 

I sailed Bike winds, and ow them on, 

To toss him and lieave him o'er breaker and wave, 

As high as the mountain, as low as the cave ; 

For I knew that the King of the Sea would not 
shrink [drink ; 

From the cup that her millions are doomed to 

And I screamed with joy when, without dread, 

He saw the waves break over his head, 

— But I was punished : and, mistress mine, 

Your high award was too condign, 

Oriel, Fair nymph, if well thou now hast sped, 
I'}l bind this garland round thy head 
Of the emerald green and the ruby red, 

First Sea- Nymph. 

My Queen, I judged there were greater crimes 
Than giving my Prince a touch of the times ; 
So I whispered to him, in haughty tone, 
What element he journeyed on. 
But well I knew the sacred charge, 
And gave the ship to bound at large ; 
And lovely was her meteor sway, 
As she rainbowed the waves on her polar way. 
Old Ocean smiled, through her silvery foam, 
As she bore her King to his ancient dome. 
And, O my Queen, 
Had’st thou but seen 
When his eye first found the Ochels green, 
How it beamed with the heart’s own mollient dew, 
As loud he called to his steersman true, 
“ Is yon the Land of the Clans 1 view ?”” 

He turned it next on this very dell 

Round which the rocks fantastic swell ; 

On casled pile of ancient time, 

And he started at each scene sublime. 

And then it sought, the last of all, 

The beauteous Mary’s ancient Hall ; 

And the tear-drop fell as his thoughts did trace 
The fate of the Stuarts’ hapless race,— 

The flower of the world that flourished there ; 
And of all her comely race so fair 

The Jast and the loveliest too was gone, - 

And the Royal Wanderer roamed.alone. 

These were his secret thoughts I ween, * 

For a look so expressive I never had seen ; [brave) 
I loved him, and blessed him, and (shame to out- 
I took my stand.on the maue of a wave, 

And bursting away with the breeze that blew, 

I moistened his cheek with my body of dew: 

For I longed, in a frolic of amorous mirth, 

To kiss, in the gleam of a Scottish firth, 

The King of the Ocean and Isles of the Earth. 

Oriel. Fair Lady Foambell, turn thee behind, 
Thou aft not a dame to my Sovereign’s mind. 
Come, Fireflake, forth, take up the word, 

And say how you served the Ocean’s Lord. 

Second Sea- Nymph. z 
My Queen, I sparkled a8 bright at even,.. 

As the brightest stars in the upper heaven ; 
And I flashed in a thousarid shivers of fame 
On the sides of the bark, as she onward came. 
And when the sun rose, bright and Jow, 

I gleamed, a radiance, round her prow, 

And I drew my Sovereign's manly eye, 

That looked with joy on my ‘mimicry. ° 

Oriel. Turn, tiny nymph, behind thy Queén, “ 
Since thou hast toy to Sovereign been, ’ 
I'll grant thee a lover, and he shall be 
From the fountains of the Zuyder Zee. 

Come Ripple, and Rainbow, Gurgle, and Gale, 
Say how you'sped with the royal sail. 

This ry Pe Of flowers and weeds 
will speak Mr. Hogg’s' style without ‘com- 
ment or criticism of ours. cee of 
“ the touch ‘of the times,” the absurdity of 
the hauglity-toned whisper, ‘and other bie- 





mishes, are far more than nsated by 
the excellence of many of the ideas and the 
ise cetenenan of ay ee Meare 
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thets. The pathos of the allusions to the 

race of Stuart, and the charniing déscription 

of the flashirg waters round the I vessel, 

need no panegyric. Then comes the Iudi- 

crous names of Ripple, Gurgie, Gale, Rain- 

a and Co. to ety. ng sentiment; but in 
eir language greatly to improve it : 

oO Maines oe dyed the breast of the tide 

With purple, and green, and gold beside ; 

The heaven above, and the heaven below, 

We painted in Autumn's boldest glow, 

And ‘arched the sea with a€rial bow, 

And still our liquid song we sung 

As the ship on the green wave veered and swung ; 

And aye we deck’d her gilded prow, 

With stomager of the furest snow. 

Thy maidens | a, not toil nor pain 

To please the King of the mighty Main, 

This is delightful, and we only laugh at its 

concluding award. Oriel says, 

Go, Ripple, and sing to the rushing keel ; 

Go, Gurgle, and growl in the fisherman's creel ; 
Go, Gale, and away o’er thy wild billow roam ; 
And, rosy Rainbow, break and go home,’ 

The other Aérial interlocutors advance jn 
succesion ; and at Lig bg the Representa- 
tives of the Lowlands, the Highlands or Gael, 
the West or Covenanters, and the Ocean, 

uatrel as to their rights of entertaining the 
overeign, Each advocates his or her own 
pretensions— 7 A 

Genius of the Gael. ? 

I'll not give in, by high Heaven’s might ; 
M‘Donald always keeps the right. 

Gillinour. Step forth, my host of saintly fame ; 
Show your fair faces without shame. 

Enter Ghosts Covenanters, 
Now, dost thou think’ I’ll ‘yield the palm ? 
Stern opposition is the balm 
Of these my followers. “Turn thee here, 
And view their visages severe, . 
And then say who dares treat with banters - 
The spirits of old Covenanters ! : 


Gillinour. The bible be your target, then 
And wer tttike eines ae, 
Or these bold rogues, the red M‘Gregors, 
Spread on the arm with mystic figures. 

Your swords be gleams of fiery levin, 
Drawn streaming from the i 7 of heaven ; 
And through the moonlight of the hill, 
O’er shade and shingle, rock and rill, 
We'll drive this herd of haughty jeerers 
Like silly sheep before their shearers, 

Genius of the Gael. 

Rise, Highland shades, we'll them defy, 
When yields M‘Donald, then shallI. . 

Queen. Rise, every fay and Border elf, 
The land of Bruce will right itself, 

(As they are in the act of seizing 

Archie Campbell enters, dark with fatigue-and. 
dust. He runs through and through the crowd, 
pushing them usunder.) 

The finale is almost, “not altogether, rjdi- 
culous. It reminds a of honest Bottom’s 
endeavours— : 

Archy. Hold off, L.say! Hold off! hold off! 
Keep the peace in the King’s name. Hold . 
off, you there ! 

Omnes. Who ate: ¥on, Sir? Who are you? 
Who aré you? &c, @eik&e. 

‘Archy. Oh Cot! pexplessing you all; she 


‘ 


pe the Gaardian Genius ‘of the High-street 
of Edinburgh, and has more nor eneuch to 
toving without ‘coming ‘oat the cl 


and the crags, and the'nthountains A od ton- 
tending with madcaps. Cot’s tamnat ‘is it nat 





val ence aes that men and dhevils should 
have gone mhad at the very same time. 


fees for you shall just form a ronnd 


* tancing of a meenoway, and singing te first 


Archy. Now scale tide 


"The night-wind is 


610, 


pace » my ghostly 

: ere “never was a good 
oyed like this! Every living 
le land, visible and in- 


, u cupgmetion, contending who shall 
ang the most grhandest ho- 


‘and. >. has the pest t and con- 

dein of him. . Cot aan what a 

leshue, and a hurly-purly, with clans and 
commoners. And 


» among the rest, tere pe 

te prave and te ponny Campbells, with te P 
on the shouter of te arm, whilk shaws tere 
mhaster to pe no grheat scholar, for it should 
maC. Och, that she had them all here! 

‘or of all other risings, this of the clans of 
Bogles F octig’ worst. But it pe petter to 
is than fight wi’ them. Come, my 

tere shall none of you pe either 


yeaah gar yosaionl ser) our King, and 

creat, as a might 1- 
Wark Mul bins, Whee the 2c of tase ean 
neither pe seeing te one nor te other. Come, 
I will form you in a ring, and you shall pe 


shentleman of te whole world to his good 


Queen. Pray, brave sir, what shall we sing? 

Arshy. Och! just pe you beginning te fine 
song. A good turn needs but a beginning. 
Let it pe Scottish, true Scottish. 

(They tread softly in a cirele and sing.) 

We'll round about a’ thegither, 

The way that the wily moon goes, 
And aye we will join the wild chorus, 

sing our guest to his repose : 
For wasna:he weel wordy blessings, 

And wasna he weel wordy three, 
And wasna he wee) wordy 

Wha came to the North to me ? 


There’s some that can rule with discretion, 
There’s some that can stoop to the lawy 
There’s some that can wield a whole nation, 
But wha is it can do them a’ ? 
Then wasna he weel wordy blessings, &c. 


We'll dance till the goudshaker tremble, 
Peso oo ng eebemter 
"t warna for great Archy Campbell, 
We esdea Sve tdéth ta vn ote 
For wasna he weel wordy blessings, &c. 
soughing mair sweet! 
alee eee ne Maer ene ines Z 
starns they are shi mair bright! 
fald «for the echo of one Ried. ~ 
Then wasna he weel wordy blessings, &c. 


O well may the land of the thistle 
Have joy on her bonny ee-bree ; 
She'll never forget the blithe bustle 
And life of her GRAND JUBILEE. 
Then‘ wasna he weel wordy blessings, &c. 
ways, like good 
Opliged to you for 


€ 


and we’re mu 


‘our 
- Ride away on the 
or mak horses o’ the 
Bs Faseians chek up sone 
3 or ye may climb up your 
made @' the “ te 


panne She Seve. 
# Mame, I dismiss ye. Gude 
an awsome thing that the 
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mondiewort hcles to kick up sic a stour on 


1) this occasion. 


guint all. the. Spirits, in different directions. 
Archy looks for a while after them, and then 


9 i 
coy: Lhe iy SR shentleman, 
Pe auld as Pottal priggs man,” &c. 

But not to dismiss our readers with the 
least favourable impression of the author 
as a Masker and Bard, we will finish our 
review with two of his best Songs The first 
is from the Borders, the second from the 
Gael— 

Hail, hail to the son of our father, 

“The lover of man, of truth, and of order! 

Joy, joy to the land of brown heather ‘ _ 

The blood of her Bruce is come over the border. 

(Echo repeats) Over the Border. 


The song of the fairy for bonny Queen Mary 
Shall rise to her son, in her halls now no stranger ; 
While all the brave Border is rising in order 
To show their loved Monarch they're ready in 
danger. (Echo repeats) Ready in danger. 
Sing! Sing, ye green fairies of lowland dale, 
None so well know the joy of the nation : 
Round, round, from the Cheviot to Lothian vale, 
Nought is prevailing but proud exultation. 
(Echo repeats) Proud exultation ! 


Herdman and haiden too, green-coated maiden too, 
Baron and burgher are«all in disorder, 
Ranting and singing, and bonnets up-flinging, 
Because of the lad that’s come over the Border. 
(Echo repeats) Over the Border! 


To the pine of Lochaber 
Dae honours be given, 
That girdles the earth, 
And that blossoms to heaven : 
Loud flourish the oran, 
With pipe and with tabor, 
To the tree of great Bancho, 
- The lord of Lochaber. 


Far flourish our stem, 
And its-honours rise prouder, 
The stem of the Stuart, 
And rose of the Tudor. 
Ho urrim! ‘sing urrim 
To the best and the latest ! 
What joy to the land 
That the last is the greatest. 
Ho urrim ! sing urrim 
To the day that brought hither, 
And the day that gave birth 
To our King and our Father! 
* And oft may this season 
And scene back allure him 
. To the arms of his people ! 
Ho urrim ! sing urrim! 





Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derbyshire : 
made ¢hiefly for the purpose of Picturesyue 
Observation. Illustrated by Engravings, 
&e. By E. Rhodes. 4to. Part IIi. 
London 1822. 

To the two ing Parts of this.agreeable 

work we paid prompt attention, and in them 

occasion to remark on the taste, ta- 
lent, and feeling of the author. As he conti- 
nues his we discover nothing of 
these deficient, nor, aught that could fatigue 
either the writer or the reader. The same 
descriptions flowing, from a love of nature 
in her pictukesque, grand, and romantic fea- 
tures, varied by similar episodes, and illus- 
trated by ly correct and beautiful speci- 


us. It needs little farther recommendation 
and we rejoice that this is the case; for we 
should find an unsurmountable difficulty in 
conveying an adequate idea of # production 
in which so much of the merit depends on 
what it is impossible to transplant into a 
Reviewer’s page. 

These excursions traverse the interesting 
district of the Peak by Hope-Dale, Castle. 
ton, Mam-Tor, the Winnats, Glossop, Brough 
Padley, Money-ash, Youlgrave, Stanton, 
Hartle-moor, Birchover,and Matlock: among 
which names, every one. at all acquainted 
with the topography of the country will re- 
cognize some of the sweetest and most strik- 
ing, scenes in Derbyshire. Seven charmi 
plates, from rT. hy Mr. Chantrey, 
(except one by Miss H. Rhodes,) render as 
familiar to the eye as the letter-press does to 
the mind, the peculiar forms of the Peak Ca. 
vern, Hopedale from the Winnats, Alport 
Tufa Rocks, Matlock Dale and Tor, &c. &e,; 
but as we cannot call these to our aid, we 
must rest satisfied with producing a few ex- 
tracts to justify our praise of Mr. Rhodes’ 
elegant publication. The River Derwent is 
thus fancifully delineated— | 
‘ In the immense multitude that 
compose the aggregate of mankind, there are 
many who seek the sequestered shades of a 
still and retired life—who shun the tamnlt 
of society, and seclude themselves not only 
from the eye of the traveller, but who pass 
through life equally unknowing and unknown. 
Others rush into day, and like the Derwent, 
pouring through the more open and sunn 
meadows, court and attract the gaze of all 
around them, and live only in proportion as 
they become the object to which public 
attention is directed. There are likewise 
those ‘who delight to mix in the agitated 
scenes of a troubled world, and whose pur- 
suits partake the character of the Derwent, 
when forcing an impetuous passage over the 
disparted fragments of rock that obstruct its 
channel and impede its course.” 

The .acconnt of the Tufa formations at 
Alport contains some curious notices in Na- 
tural History— 

“‘ This rock appears to be a congregation 
of matter, chiefly vegetable, which has been 
formed inte an immense petrefaction by the 
continual action of water, but at what period 
is uncertain, as the stream which produced 
it has either ceased to flow, or has changed 
its course. The limestone strata of Derbyshire 
abounds with a variety of animal and vegetable 
remains, which time has hardened into stone ; 
but in the tufa rocks they are often em- 
bedded in their native state; branches of 
trees are frequently found within them ;_ and 
in-some places they appear an accumulation 
of sticks, straws, and weeds,. closely enve- 
loped in calcareous incrustations ; amongst 
which, the nataral snail-shell, not in the 
least altered in appearance, is often found. 
In one place, where the rock had been re- 
cently broken, and the trunk of a small birch 
tree, about six or eight inches diameter, 
taken ont, we noticed the impression. that 
remained, and took from it a part of the 
bark that was left behind, which was not at 
all affected in its nature by its long imprison- 
ment. Some few years ago, the head and 
horns of a stag, which are now in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman at Bakewell, were takes 
entire from out the tafa rocks at this place. 
It is. not to the -grelogint only that this ca- 
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flowers grow upon it ; it is, therefore, equally 
attractive to the botanist. Here the common 
thistle floarishes Inxuriantly, and displays 
great beauty, the flowers being peculiarly 
rich in colour: wild marjoram, mountain- 
thyme, ladies’ bed-straw, and a fine variety 
of bright yellow stone-crop—the Sedum of 
linnéus are also abundant on these rocks.” 

A coup d’ceil from Stonnis affords a perfect 
specimen of the author’s enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his subject, and of his style in embo- 
dying it— 

---+- About a mile from Scarthing 
Rock, a sharp turn on the left led us over a 
hill covered with lead mines to a high sand- 
stone rock, called ‘‘ Stonnis,” or, more pro- 
perly, “ Stone House,” to the summit o 
which we clambered for the purpose of ob- 
taining ‘a view of the surrounding country 
from an eminence not less elevated than the 
topmost peak of Masson. How cold and fee- 
ble is the language of description—how in- 
competent to embody the conceptions, and 
express the feelings of highly-excited admi- 
ration! I stood on the top of Stonnis—huge 
wnasses pf rock lay scattered at my feet—a 
grove of pines waved their dark branches 
over my head—far below, embosomed in an 
démphitheatre of hills, one of the finest land- 
scapes that natare any where presents, was 
spread before me. The habitations of men, 
some near and others far apart, were scat- 
tered over the scene ; but, in the contempla- 
tion of the woods and rocks of Matlock Dale 
—the windings of the Derwent—the pine- 
crowned heights of Abraham, and the proud 
hill of Masson—they were ‘all forgotten: the 
structures man had reared seemed as nothing 
amidst the beauty and grandeénr of the works 
of God. 

“Thave scaled the highest eminences in 
the mountainous districts of Derbyshire— 
seen from their summits the sweet dales that 
repose in tranquil beauty at their base— 
marked the multitude of hills included within 
the wide horizon they command, .and my 
heart has thrilled with pleasure at the sight ; 
but not an eminence that I ever ‘before 
ascended—not a prospect, however rich and 
varied, which I thence descried; was at all 
comparable with the view frum Stonnis. In 
that species of beanty of landscape, which 
approaches to grandeur, it is.unequalled ‘in 
Derbyshire. The parts of which it is com- 
posed are of the first order of fine things, 
and they are combined with a felicity that but 
rarely occurs in “nature. Scarthing Rock, 
the woods ‘of ‘Weilersiey Castle, Matlock 
High Tor, the hills of Massen,  Critch, and 

. Riber, are" all ‘noble objects ; and the rude 
Masses that cotibtitute tie foreground of the 
ie até thréwn Yoyether, end grouped 
1 coloured it'd’ niatiuet ‘striking ly pictu- 
Reeque. " Whén T Gelield « the ‘scene from 
5 huls, a fine breeze drove the clouds ra- 
/Pidly athwart thesky, and the flitting gleams 








by stones placed at the head and foot of his 
grave; they are nearly four yards apart, and 
they are said to designate the stature of this 
gigantic man. 
count may be, the body here interred appears 
to have been of more than ordinary size. In 
October 1784, this reputed ‘grave of Little 
John was opened, when’a thigh bone méa- 
suring two fe 

it. A tall man from Offerton, who on account 
of his stature had probably. obtained the name 
of Robin Hood’s faithful follower, was in- 
terred in this. place; hence originated this 
village tradition ; and that it might be ren- 
dered still more marvellous, when the bones 
were re-committed to the grave the stones 
that originally marked the stature of the tall 
man of Offerton were removed farther apart.” 


garlands hung up near the entrance into the 
chancel. They.were the mementos of a cus- 
tom of rather a singular. natare that lingers 
about this part of Derbyshire, after having 


At Hather- 


- - - - “ His burial-place is distinguished 


However fabulous this ac- 


hi 


cet. five inches was found within 


At Glossop Village Church, Mr. R. says, 
- - - - “ we observed.the remains of some 


been lost in nearly every other. It is deno- 
minated ‘‘ Rush-bearing,”” and the ceremonies 
of this truly rural féte take place annually on 
one of the days appropriated to the wake or 
village festival. A car or waggon is on this 
occasion decorated with rushes. A pyramid 


0 


flowers, and surmounted. with .a garland, 
occupies the centre of the car,. which is 
usually bestrewed with ‘the choicest flowers 
that the meadows of Glossop Dale can pro- 
dace, and liberally furnished with flags and 
streamers. Thus prepared, it is drawn 
through the different parts of the village, 
preceded by groups of dancers and a band of 
music. All the ribbons in the place may be 
said to be in requisition on this festive day, 
and he who is the greatest favourite amongst 
the lasses is generally the gayest personage 
in the cavalcade. . After parading the vil- 
lage, the car stops atthe church gates, 
where it is dismantled of its honours. The 
rushes and flowers are then taken into the 


along the floors, and the garlands are hung 
up near the entrance into the chancel, in 


ended, the various parties who made up the 
procession retire, amidst masic and dancing, 
to the: villazge,imn, where they spend the re- 
mainder of the day in joyous festivity.” 
Another curious custom is thus noticed— 
“In'the imniediate vicinity of Broad Bot- 
tom Bridge, within the rocks that form the 


With this we close our examples of Mr. | shire is 
Rhodes’ descriptive powers, and shall only, 
ia conclusion, augment our miscellaneous 
selection with various brief facts which are 
stated in the course of his tour. 
sage is shown the tomb of Little John— 


an ‘ . 

served at Hassop. ‘ The fitst’c 
oe in with King William thé Céhquéror, 
and his name was Truelove ; ‘but,’ if “the 
Battle of Hastings (14 Oct: 16067 thiy’ Ttne- 
love, seeing the bags Bot 2 and 
helmet beat so. close to his fae thiatt hé ‘could 
not breathe; police off his helmet, “and horsed 
him again, d matt 
after from Fe a tie pha i 
because. thou hast given ait he.’ 
After the be a éalled for him} and 
heing found with his | ‘cut 


tree is 
pointed out.” 


Tener ia thc tatatnaiion ee 
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“atid his 


e King said, “Thiod shalt here- 


m to be taken cate of; and’ being recover- 


ed, he gave bim lands {tt the toot i 
in ewan for his pehehindeon the’ seat he 
lived at he called Hope, beciitise he lid hope 
in the greateet 6 oe roms ‘Y Gnd 'the'K tig gave 


‘YW atitiéir for his 
‘al the 


and 
crest, and which is still the:crést’of'# 
Eyres in “ : 


A spore modern anecdote is thus “given 'at 
the Mine in Darley Dale— ** »'*" 


England.’” : 


“ Remarking to ‘one of the'work- 


men that _pyrites agerties to’ be very abun- 
dant in this miné, 

it was less so; for, ad 
ore'do not eat out the ee an 
will soon eat ont the lea The . 8 
mode of expression’ brought forcibly'to’ my 
recollection a remark which I had many years 
before heard made in 4 sermon’on the utili 


é vety earnestly wished 
he; “if the*lead 


ore.” 


f prayer, by the celebrated Rowlaid: Hil, 


when preaching in a theatre ow a stage, pub- 
licly devoted ‘to profane 
f : i f the reverend preacher, ‘ praying-do not make 
of rushes, ornamented with wreaths o you give over sittning, s 


you give over praying 


If) said 
inning will:soonmake 


On Matlock Bank’ stands.a venerable re- 


ever ee of antiquity in: the vegetable 


ingdom, a Lime Tree, 


tA 
-- +. the trunk ofiwhich is decayed 


within, but the branches, which are healthy 
and vigorous, ramify to a great distance, and 
cover an area of considérable extent. This 
dld tree appears to be renovating in every 
part, and flourishing with new life. (In some 
writings now in existence, 
hundred years old, and in poereiee of a 
gentleman who resides at Do 


which are six 


neaster, this 
articularly mentioned and its scite 


We find in various parts accounts of the 


church, and strewed amongst the pews and) 1 -aidical circles and monuments which stud 
the country about the Peak ; and a transla- 
: tion of the letter of Quintus Cicero to his 
remembrance of the day. The ceremony |} other Tullius is very aptly introdyced to 


enlighten this ancient practice of our British 
forefathers.. Itis not new to learned readers, 
but as it may still interest the generality and 
inform the young, we take leave to qnote it. 
Quintus accompanied. Czsar in his invasion, 
and writes— “2 

.-- The temples of the Britons are 
» and con- 


sit, Which were ingtantaiteonsly  suc- chatme] of the Etherow, globes of red sand-| raised in the depths of the woods 
ps aa eee, shadows, ‘ittum tied fa suc- | stone from twenty ‘to fity or sixty inehes in| stracted in acircalar form, with obelisks of 
oa € Various parts 6f {he Tatdscape,| diameter, are frequently found ; and a prac-| stone, over which are imposts, all of hage 
Be ted“to' it an ‘ihterest’ ‘that’ was| tice prevail¥ of covering ‘them over with| dimensions, untonched by the chisel. « One 
a Iy felt. Somietifnes the jpassiiyctouds paint, and marking them with the mote pro-| of these I saw while it was erecting ‘by the 
all ane the, Wie fatiee Of prospect with| niiment’ indications’ of ‘the human counte-| rude unskilful bands Of the natives,” as a 
ig ried tote OF s¢ It dhit sober colour-| nunce’s th ‘then placedin the most con- | peace-offering to their Crianus or’Apollo, to 
a iia oral abe glit’ tly Of sundhihie ii! | spieuous situations, fh gate-posts and mediate the good offices of Caesar. 
se atirbte for a mome t the Sy/dt'On rf Logg! + gerith a ‘pbaetly smile??.at the] “ The, huge stones of which it was com- 
hot sha atte” of Tretit ditiaSt |° tas’ lie pasves’ along. Nothing can be| posed lay scattered by the and of nature 
waee ~°"A nHour “at Storing sdf | there sque if appearance,. or ludicrous | on the plain ; thers (with myriads of the yo- 
2 day impresses the mind with a series of| in effect, than these shapeless heads and| taries of the god tO afford their labour) the 


beautiful images, which in after life are often 


staring faces.” 





recurred to and recollected with delight.” 


One of the most ancient families in Derby- 


high Priest, who directed the 


?, 
caused te be rolled up on inclined planes of 
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solid earth, which had been formed the | 


} . The s of the Gooroo Paramartan, se- 
excavation of trenches, until they had attain- | lected by Mr. Babington in order to furnish 
ed a. height equal to their own altitude ; then | materials for commencing in this country the 


terr perpen 
larly, at due and equal distances in the circ 


‘ le, 

over these were placed others. horizon- Virsindreon 

tally. After having completed one circle, 
ey form another that is concentric, at some 

distance, and towards the: extremity of the | by 

area vf the inner circle, they place a huge 


stone for the performance of religious rites. 


‘* When the sun enters into Cancer is the 

great festival of the god; and on all high 
the 

light fires at the approach of that pd and 
make their wives,.their children, and their 
cattle, to pass through the fire, in honour of| of the 
the Deity. Deep and profound is the silence 
of the multitude during this ceremony, until 
the appearance of the sun above the horizon 
—when, with loud and continued exclama- 
tions, and songs of joy, they hail the utmost] in his labours of conversion, but rose to high 
exaltation of that.luminary, as the supreme 


mountains and eminences of the coun 


trinmph of the Gad of their adoration,” 


- Remarking op the Druid remains at Row- 
ter, Mr. R. says, that the rocking stones are 
how immovable ; but in this he is mistaken: 
Some of these masay fragments still yibrate 
to the. touch, and Jads and lasses who. can 
move them with a finger do not yet despair 
of being married before the end of the year. 

Before taking leave. of Mr. Rhodes, we 
may express our entire coneurrence with him 
jn reprobating the greedy. absurdity which 
prevails at Matlock, where. the. mountains 


are paled in, and a stranger must pay six- 


pence before he is allowed to climb a preci- 
pice. Such impositions disgrace not only 
their mercenary inventors, but the country 


where they are practised, _ 
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The Adventures Bing Govroo Paramartan: 
languuge : aécompanied 

ocabulary, together 
rst story. By 
| 


&@ Tale in the 
by « Translation and 
with an Analysis of the 
_ Benjamin Bubington, of the Madras Civi 
. Service. Smiall 4to. pp. 243, London 
1892. J. M. Richardson. . 
ae Tamul fangee which consiits. of two 
(the upper and t lower’) dialects, is spoken 
by more than five millions of the population 
in the south of India. Derived from no lan- 
guage which now exists, and in its primitives 
eniroly distinct from the Sanskrit, its study 
is of i rit importance to_persous employed 
.in the administration of our Eastern Empire ; 
.and the author of this work has rendered 
them a most ysefal service by enabling them 
to acquire a kilowledge of if from a publica. 
tion at once skilful, learned, and amusing,— 
skilful in plan and arrangemen{, learned in 
philology, and amusing in the exemplar 
stories. The original alphabet, tradition 
Says, Was composed of only sixteen letters, 
.and what it has since borrowed so largely 


from the’ refined Sanskrit of th, i 
chit found in its lower or coflegoiel ian 


amul is the parent of the Teloogoo, 
Malayalam, and Canarese ; or, it is probable, 
all these spring from acommon.root now lost 
_ in thé gloom of antiguity. Bat as the Tamul 

pi teen races of originality than 


_ itis 


foc Ceuultine F kil st meth, 
aac ng te lowledge of all the Hindoo 





pits being dug, they were launched ftom the} study. of the Tamu), is one (as he informs =) 
ace, and sunk so as to stand dicn, 


he cognate dialects of Sunthern India, | 
Jous.that its acquisition, added to an! 


‘quaintance with th . “Ban, 
Bs yey og iat heally pRig ci wlleseet IES 


of, the lighter productions, of that profoun 

ar and rare genius Father Beschi, or 
ni, i.e, the great Champion De- 
votee, as this learned Italian Jesuit was sur- 
named by the natives. Beschi, appointed 
the e to the East India mission, 
afrived at Goa in the year 1700; and thence 
proceeded to Avoor, in the district of Tri- 
chinopoly, where he made himself master of 
Tamul, Teloogoo and Sanskrit, as well as 
of Hindostanee and Persian. Thus qualified 
for a missionary, he further recommended 
himself by adopting the indifferent customs 
indoos, such as abandoning animal 
food, employing Brahmans to prepare his 
meals, and dressing in the religious habit of 
aGooroo, or Indian devotee. Through these 
means he was not only unusually successful 


political influence ; for in 1736 he was ap- 
ointed Divan to the famous Chunda Saheb, 
abob of Trichinopoly. ‘When the Mahrattas 
overthrew this chieftain, Beschi escaped to 
Gayal Patanam, then-a Dutch city, where he 
died‘ in 1742, and where masses are still 
offered up for the salvation of his soul. He 
founded several churches in India, and pro- 
duced many literary works which do honour 
to his mem Among these we may enu- 
merate Tembavani, a sacred poem, as long 
as the Iliad, and, as Mr. B. states, of very 
considerable merit: also Kiten Ammal Am- 
manei, another poein, Vediyarajookham, and 
Veda Vilakkam, réligious prose works ; Dic- 
tionaries in Tamul and French; Portuguese 
and Latin; and’ other lexicographical and 
gtammaticdl performances of mach research, 
labour ahd utility. ‘To this slight sketch we 
have orily to add, that Beschi was as pious 
as he was zealous, and has left in-his life and 
conduct‘a model for all present and future 
missionaries who attempt to plant the Chris- 
tian faith in the minds of Hindoo idolaters. 
Having thus briefly gone over the graver 
matters suggested: by the volume before us, 
we turn’to the adventires of the Gooroo, 
which ‘tale was probably intended as a pleas- 
ing ‘vehicle of instruction to those Jesuits 
whose labours required a knowledge of the 
Tamul; but as we cannot have many readers 
of that Order, and are bésides destitute of 
Tamul types, we trust we shall be excused 
for saying nothing to the version in these 
curious and pretty characters, and drawing 
our illustrations trom its English translation. 
Thenve we learn that 
* There was a Gooroo whose name was 
Noodle, who ‘had «five disciples serving 
under -his command, Blockhead, Idiot, Sim- 
pleten, Dunce -and Fool. These, having. all 
six gone on foot through the surrounding 
villages, to make some enquiries respecting 
other disciples, were on their retarn-to their 
Mattem,* when one day, they arrived in the 
third watch,+ at the bank of a river.t 


* The Maitam is a secluiled retfeat, in which 
the Gooroo aud his disciples reside when not 
cngaged ean to those who are under 


v ‘ 
+ In thewr’civil day the Tamuls divide the 
}twenty: four hours into sixty parts, each of which, 








‘“‘ Under a notion that this was a cruel 
stream, which, in consequence, could not be 
passed while it was awake, the Goordo gave 
orders to Dunce, and dispaiched him to ascer- 
tain whether the river were asleep.’ Upon 
this he lighted with a segar, and carried with 
him, a firebrand which he had borne in his 
hand, and without approaching the river, 
kept aloof and stretching out the brand at 
arms length, dipped it into the water, 

“ Observing that as soon as he had im- 
mersed it, the water smoked with a hissing 
noise, away Dunce ran, hurrying, stumbling 
and tumbling, and cried out, ‘ O Master! 
Master ! this is not the time for passing the 
river. It is awake; and no sooner had I 
touched it, than it, flew into a passion, hissed 
like a venomous serpent, and smoking in 
fierce rage, leaped and rushed at me. "te is 
indeed a wonder that I escaped with the pre- 
servation of my life.’ To this the Gooroo 
replied, ‘ What can we do in opposition to 
the divine will? We will wait a little while.’ 
So saying, they sat down in a spreading 
grove hard by, which formed a dark shade, 
and as each was relating, in order to pass the 
time there, different circamstances regarding 
this river, Blockhead spoke as follows : 

_¢T have many a time heard my Grand- 
father tell of the ferocity and arttulness of 
this stream, My Grandfather was a great 
merchant. One day, he and a companion of 
his were driving along two asses laden with 
hags of salt, and when they had descended 
into the middle of the river, they washed 
themselves in the cool water, which was ran- 
ning up to their waists, (for, ag it was in the 
hot season,* they were somewhat fatigued) 
and stopping the asses they bathed them also, 

*¢ On arriving afterwards at the opposite 
bank, they saw, not only that the river had 
devoured the whole of the salt, but that the 
salt had-all been miraculously drawn out, 
while the mouths of the gunny bags, which 
were. well sewed, were not in the least 
opened. They congratulated themselves, 
saying, ha! ha! since the river has seized 
upon this salt, is it not a great blessing that 
it has left us unswallowed ?’” 

Simpleton tells the story of the dog and 
his shadow, as another instance ofthe River's 
treachery, and the narrative proceeds. 

“¢ Whilst they were thus discoursing, they 
apied a horseman coming from the other side. 
As only a single span depth of water was 
flowing in the river, he remained on horse- 
back, and without being the least afraid, 
came hastily. splashing through. On perceiv- 
ing this, they cried oat,.‘ Alack ! alack! if 


with him might descend i#to the river with- 
ont fear.’ Then they began to entreat him, 
saying, ‘ O Sir, you must by. all means buy 4 
horse.’ The Gooroo Noodle however replied, 
‘ We will talk of this matter hereafter. 

“So as the day was ‘declining and the 





* According to book authorities the year 1s 
divided into six seasons. ‘The {st comprehends 
August and September ; it is the rainy season, at 
least on the western side of India; 2ud, the 
cold season, comprehends October and Novem- 
ber; 3d, the former dews, comprehends De- 
cember and: January; 4th, the latter dews, 
February and M » (these two bear some 
analogy to the first rains and latter rains of the 
Jews, see Deut. ch. xi. 14;) Sth, the first hot 


and | season, April and May; 6th, the hettest season, 


‘ ly. The Tamul montis commence 
ome witite of our own, which throws these 





contains t four minutes, . 
t — rivers ya taie 
‘ o " umna, 
= sac eg ag he i, the Cavery, the 
Kistnah, and the Godaveri. 


seasons 3 fortnight in advance. 
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our Gooroo too had -a horse, both he and we | 
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oe 
evening approached, he sent again to examine 
whether: the river were asleep. Idiot ac- 
erdingly took the same fire brand, and on 
immersing it for the purpose of examination, 
he found that the water did not spirt up in 
e least, as the fire had been before extin- 
vwiabed ; so being greatly delighted, he ran 
off, erying, “Now is the time! now is the 
time! come along quickly, and do not open 
your mouths or make any noise; the time 
of the deep slumber of the river is come; 
there is no. occasion now for fear or alarm.’ 
Upon Idiot's shouting out this good news, 
suddenly started up, and withont ntter- 
ing a single word, all six of them cautiously 
deseended info the stream. At each step, 
whieh was Fs qemet that tg the waves 
n up by their legs made no ripplin 
omg they raised their feet over the at 
advanced them, pressed them down again, 
and with hearts beating pit-a-pat tripped 
along and passed the river. 
, As soon as they reached and ascended 
the bank, they were elated in proportion as 
they had hefore been sorrowful, and while 
they were jumping about, Fool, who stood 
behind, counted all the rest without includ- 
ing himself. YAs he only saw five persons 
ile he was counting, he took alarm, crying 
ont,‘ Woe is me! woe is me! one is gone 
with the stream. Behold, Master, but five 
of ug stand here.’ Having placed them all 
in a row, the Gooroo himself counted them 
two or three times over; but as he always 
reckoned, omitting himself, he too pronounced 
> there were but five.’ Thus as one and 


&F 


them that the river had swallowed up one. 


“Qn this account they howled bitterly, 
crying qut ‘ Alas! alas!’ and embracing one 


another exclaimed, ‘ O thou cruel river, O 


thon more obdurate than a block, more 
savage than a panther. Hast thou not feared, 
yea but a little, to swallow up the disciple of | 
the Gooroo Noodle, who is saluted, respected, 
worshipped praised from one end of the 
world to the other? Wretch ! hast thou such 
a daring spirit, thou son of a black bear ; 
offspring of a cruel tiger! Shalt thou attain 
to a future world? -shalt thou hereafter roll 
thy coo} stream. along? May. thy source be 
totally dried up and scorched; may the 
dart neee the sand in thy bed; may 

ed upon thy waves ; may thy meadows 
be parched and withered; may thy depths 
be filled with thorns! Without moisture, 
withunt coolness, without even a mark to 
point out the place of thy former existence, 


and 


i 


mayest thou be-in futnre consumed away!’ 


“ Thus did they vent their abuse and rail- 
ig, tiers forth their hands and cracking 
r rs.” Nevertheless, from their hasty 
stupidity, no one knew wp to that moment 


their finge 


l, each leaving himself out, added together 
only the others, it became. certain among 








which among them had been carried away 
by the river, and no one inquired who it 
might be. Jost at that juncture, a sensible 
man who was travelling along the road came 
and touched with compassion demanded, 
iow now Master, how now, tell me, what 
isthis bustle about ?’ They in tarn related to 
hit in due order what had happened, and he 
fully perceiving their idiotism, replied,‘ What 
has happened, has happened. If you will make 





their aud then 

that ‘sound 

4 called reins ths joints. Their im- 
stren 7 as 

think, by casting dust at the object of them. 





* The Hindoos, in atte malediction, unite {some ef which, are curious, such as “ associating 
Suds by tterlaig the ger wrth the fe i {| revivals and modern Instantes. ‘To Dr. Hib- 


me a suitable recompense, Ihave power to call 
hither him who is gone with the stream ; for 
knew; that-.I am deeply versed in legerde- 
main.’ To that the Gooroo rejoicing answered, 
§ If you will do this, we will give you forty- 
five fanams which we have provided for our 
journey. Then the other raising a stick 
which he held in his hand, ‘ Tis in this,’ said 
he, ‘ that this art is contained. If you will 
range yourselves in a row, and as youreceive 
a blow upon the back, will each reckon by 
calling out his name, I will cause all-six of 
you to be here present.’ Having thus placed 
them, he first gave the Gooroo a thump on 
the back: * Holla!’ cried he, ‘ ’tis I, myself, 
the Gooroo,’ ‘ One,’ replied.the man. In 
this manner he gave a blow to all of them, 
and each repeating his name respectively and 
casting up the account, they agreed in find- 
ing that not one among the six was missing. 
Being therefore astonished they came round 
the conjurer, and bestowing great praise on 
him, paid liim the money which they had 
promised and went away.” 

- This tale, so like that of our own Wise Men 
of Gotham, is followed by seven other whim- 
sical examples of the stolidity of the Gooroo 
and his worthy Disciples. In the second, 
not being rich enough to purchase the horse 
so much coveted for passing rivers, they buy 
from a rognish gardener a large jy oe 
which he imposes upon Blockhead and Idiot 
(the Ambassadors) as a horse’s egg!’ The 
sequel is entertaining : 

* Blockhead having carefally taken the egg 
and lifted it on his head, the other went 
before shewing the way, and while they were 
thus going along, Blockhead began to say, 
‘ Ay, ay, our forefathers have said, they who 
perform penance, are fé ing their own affairs. 
We have now seenthe proof of this with our 
own eyes... This in truth is the profit which 
has accraed by the penance continually per- 
formed by our Gooroo. A-high bred horse, 
which is worth a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty pagodas, we purchase and take to him for 
five.’ To which Idiot replied, ‘ Needs this any 
reflection? Hast thou not heard the saying— 


from pious actions * alone proceeds y all else is 
irrelevant and unworthy of praise. From virtue, 
not only profit, but pleasure proceeds ; except 


there be (virtue,) all else will be misery and 
disgrace. Did not my father for a long-time 
practise many virtnes; and he found his 
profit and delight in the end, in having me 
born to him.’ To which the other replied, 
* Can this be doubted ? If you) sow a. castor vil 
tree, will an ebony tree be ? From good 
actions, good will proceed, from evil actions, 
evil.’ . 

** Thus conversing, after they had walked 
along for a considerable distance, the pump- 
kin, from striking against the boagh of a 
tree which was bent and hanging down, was 
dashed ont of his hands, and suddenly tumb- 
ling upon some shrabs which were spreading 
in bushes below, cracked and fell to pieces. 

* Upon: this, a hare which was sitting in 
the bushes started up and ran away. Taking 
the alarm, they cried oat, ‘ Behold! the 
horse’s foal which was in the shell has run 
away;’ and followed after to cateh and seize 
it. Running, regardless of hills or dales, or 

* The Tamuls reckon thirty-two pious actions, 

male sex, erecting posts for co 


ws 
rab themselves k lime to be 
caten with the bee! lea F ae barber 


woods or commons, thé-elothes-which they. 
had on became entangled ia, the, thorny 
bushes, and were partly torn.and pagtly, de- 
tained. They continved the pursuit, pvith 
their flesh lacerated by-the stamps whigh they 
trod on, their blood flowing im consequence 
of the thorns which stuck into them, ,their 
bodies. all streaming with perspiration, their 
hearts beating, their two ears closed,} puffing 
and blowing with fatigue; and their bowels 
jolting; notwithstanding which, the hare was 
not caught, and they both fell down, wearied 
out and harassed with fatigue. In the mean 
time the hare went on, and becoming con- 
cealed, so as no longer to be kept in sight, it 
ran away to a great distance. Jhey,too, re- 
gardless of their weariness, rose up, and with 
legs limping and wounded by thorns, stones 
and stumps, searched in every direction, 
Journeying in this afflicted condition, they 
suffered hunger and fasting all that day, and 
after sunset arrived at tee Mattam. , 
“* When they entered im at the gate, they 
smote their mouths, crying, ‘ Alas! alas!’ 
and beating themselves, fell down. ‘ What 
is it? What is it? What harm has come to 
you?” demanded the rest; who came, and, 
taking them by the hand, raised them up. 
After the two had related in detaib all the 
circumstances that had happened, Blockhead 
spoke as follows : ‘ O Sir, since the day that 
I was-born, I never beheld so swift a horse 
as this: of an ash colour, mixed with black ; 
in form and size like a liare, and a cubit in 
length. Although a foal stilt iu the nest, it 
pricked up its.-two ears, cocked its tail, which 
rose up the length of two fingers, extended 
and stretched forth its four legs, and with 
its heart close to the ground, ran with a 
swiftness and impetuosity which can neither 
be expressed nor conceived.’ : 

“ Upon this they were alt bewailing, when 
the Gooroo appeasing them, said, * Trae, 
indeed, the five pagodas are gone, but how- 
ever, it is well that the horse’s foal is gone 
also; if whilst a foal it rahs ia this manner, 
when hereafter it shall become full grown,who 
will be able to ride wpon it? I'truly am an old 
man: a horse of this description, my friends, 
althongh it were presented to me gratis, I 
would not accept.’” : 

sagatity of the Gooroo and his dis 

too important an example to mankind, to 

allow us (patriotic and philanthropic ag we are) 

to abridge the useful le~son too muck. We shall 

therefore reserve the sequel of Noodle’s life and 
adventures till next Saturday. ] 

This is the undoubted meaning of the text ; 

but whether violedt exertion would pradace 


the effect described, | will not pretend A 
determine. The effects of violevt love on the 


ame organ, 38 de ppho, seem at 
least equally wondertul, if "unk quite sithilar. 
Onrdrecaw 8 oder Spnug, BopBedow & &koal 
a . 


Notes on Orkney and Zetland ; illustrative of 
the History, Autiguitics, Scenery and Cus- 
toms of those Islands. By Alex. Peter- 
kin, Esq. Sheriff-substitute of Orkney. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Edinburgh 1822. Magredie, 
Skelly & Co. 

Ir is not one of the least remarkable pro- 

perties of the Scottish Novels, that wheresoever 

‘their actiéns are laid, they are saré to be 

followed by niimerous illdstrations, reprints, 





bert’s able work on the Orkney Islands 
(which we not long sincé reviewed with many 





ying for the 
to shave another, furnistting a looking “glass, 
burning a corpse,” &c. &c. 


extracts,) is now added the present volume, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
modestly as well as 





rocks at the Stower, betwixt Rackwick and} from the spot on which they had 


EEE 
entitled Notes, a pe 
saprerianaly very miscellaneous 
tion,similarly addressed 
on scene of ‘ The 
differing from its 
(we beg the 
a pun on the title of so 
substituting useful 
gence for the 
tific information. 
Mr. Peterkin has, it seems, resided seven 
years in the district, where 
which is well calculated to furnish to an 
active and inquisitive mind such original ma- 
terials as those of which he has availed him- 
self. These, with references to preceding 
histories, haye enabled him to publish the 
first volume of a work of great local interest, 
though we fear, upon the whole, of too dry 
and technical a nature to excite much atten- 
tion in general readers. It comprises, 1st. An 
abridged history of Orkney and Zetland, 
chiefly a to 
turesque 
2d. A Chro 
their annexation to the' crown of Scotland in 
1468 ; 3d. A View of their Political State ; 


and, las’ 
tion of 


the Old Man, a complete wreck. - Only 
of the crew were on board, all the rest hav 

at sea. One of the survivors 
‘astened himselfin the rigging, and the other 
n his back upon the quarter-deck. 
was alive, but speechless, when 
from Rackwick, who had ob- 
served the wreck, descended through a cleft 
in the rock, and got on board. After plun- 
dering what they could conveniently carry 
from-the wreck, th 
man from it, and lai 


ages, and were shivered to pieces, A 
detached pillar, with: a hole cut 


stood on the east side of 
and seems to have been the 

which the victims for sacrifice were 
In later times it was a consecrated 5 
the meeting of lovers ; and when 
hands through the stone, the pledge of love 
and troth thus given was held as. sacred 4s 
the solemn vow of marriage, and rarely in- 
deed, if ever, was it violated by the roman- 
tic visionaries who resorted to this shrine, 
This unfortunate act - top ibe te was 
thoughtlessly perpetrate the tenant of 
the adjacent! form. - -- 

Of Kirkwall and its Cathedral rnins, the 
author gives us a very pleasing description; 
but we presume that both are too well known 
to warrant our repetition of his narrative. 
We therefore- pass by the Kirk of St. Mag- 
nus ; and, from the Appendix, transcribe the 
following records of judicial proceedings in 
the Court of the Earl of Orkney, which do 
not badly display ‘the feelings and manners 


28] 


and general hin 
8 geological and scien- 


SE ESTEE 


E 


he fills a situation 


iH 


him .on a shelf of the 
ey left him, still in life, all 
t of November, when the earth 
was buried in deep snow, when an intense 
prevailed, and when a 
wind would have chilled to 
rocks of Hoy, the most vigorous human being, 
if exposed in a state of inaction to its power. 
The rocks above are some hundred feet 
of perpendicular height; but the natives 

nd and descend surprisingly through some 
crevices and rents; and, after they left the 
dying man on the bare rock, they dragged up 
through the chasms an additional visitant, 
who had got drunk with ram pilfered from 
also moved up pieces of 
timber ; and there is little doubt, that, if the 


&; 
& 
< 


a 


=] 
— 
Qn 


ae 


z 
= 
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f events from the period of 


» An Appendix, containing a por- 


correspondence relating to the t 1602.—One man having gripped half 


seizure of Gow. (the Pirate) 
friend Fea, ancient records of 
and other O 


a rig of his neighbour’s land, the Judge and As- 
size fine him for it, and ordains the haill land in 
Skellberry, of the King, kirk, and udel, to be 


exhausted mariner had 
first discovered, and proper means been em- 
joyed, his life might have been preserved. 


been removed when 
rkney courts, account of the trial 


of Patrick Stuart the last Earl, and other 
curious documents. 
Of these, the first Part and the Appendix 
only, offer us any thing which we can fitly 
note in justice to the writer. The other 
‘arts are too complex and special for that 


Be’ studied 


the countr: 


to see it 


: it be the Mr an fos ng nybors, and 
ilk owner to bé possessit of his awn pairt, ac- 
cording to the use of nyhborheid. 
3. July 1602.—[Perty Crimes.] Laurence Still 
is tryit to have disobeyit the Fold’s doome for 
to.him, thairfore is decerni 
y an dunira, under the pain of poynding. 
6. July 1602.—It is tryit and provin, that 
David Foulisdail hes disobeyit the Fold in detain- 
t quhilk he was decernit to leife, ° 
and keiping him all the winter thairafter; de 


n returning next day, he was found dead, 
as was to be expected, and was-covered with 

t where he had expired. 
is occasion that his fellow- 
sufferer was discoveredin the shrouds, breath- 
less, but the warmth of life still in his body. 
He, too, must have been alive the preceding 

ay; and had not the love of plunder, and 
the desire to. commit unwitnessed deeds, 

wenched every emotion of humanity, the 


however advantageously they ma: 
by the proprietors and people of d 


wn, owing to legal and other 


anomalies, 
under the British constitution. 
We now revert to the more generally in- 


teresting 


not so good as it ought to be cernis him to pay | mark ilk nicht the tyme he 


detainit him, underthe pain of poynding. 
23. July 1602.—It is tryit that Gregorius Tho- 
masoun brak the arrestment maid be the Fold of 


lives of two’human beings. might, in all pro- 
bability, have been saved. His corpse was 
consigned to the same sod with his ill-fated 


_gos ee S8ec8 PERSEEER wesc ce 


parts for the few extracts with 


which we intend to ex: 
On the Island of Waas, or 

**Hoy-head, or the Keam of Hoy, bei 
the most west 
and of great he’ 


from 


Zell upon certain corns; thairfoir is decernit to 
the sume of {0 libs. 

August 1602.—James Barnetson and Adam ° 
Cromartie, baith proven. in the Foldis buiks to 
have disoheyit to gang to my Lord’s wark in 
Scalloway, as they were decernit ; thairfoir ilk , 
ane of thamec ar decernit to pay for disobedience 
4 


A rather indifferent poem is superadded 
upon this barbarous incident, and towards 
the conclusion a longer piece, headed Ork- 
ed among Mr. Peterkin’s de- 
sultory introductions. In Stromness are the 
Stones of Stennis, or Stenhouse ; and we copy 


Wa, eee 


hill and point of the isi 


t, is supposed, when viewed 
 manse. of Stromness, to 


profile of one who may justly be distinguished 


as the 


the account of them— 


living» poet of Scotland,—Sir Walter} - - - “‘These are very singular and in- 


0 sh. 
21, June 1603,—Ingager in Leady is tryit to have 


Scott. I mention this as a proof of the ex- 
tent to which his name and image have pene- 
trated in the recesses of his native country; 
and of the impression which has been stamped 
by his genius on the minds of Scotsmen in 
every region and in eve 
of Burns has descend 
more humble, but eminen 
cursor, he ‘is 
phet’s fire,” w 
ners and character of his countrymen. His 
inspired hand has touched the rocks of our 
native land: a stream has gushed forth; the 
heart of Scotlands gladdened and refreshed ; 
and all its highest, and deepest, and most 


patriotic 
awakened 
gination. 


steyit the deid unburyit, and thairfoir is decernit 
in of poynding ; and 
the hail commonis within the yle of Yell 
: rom naw eg ney shone veal = af 
ie, without on or impediment, ilk per- 
under whe pain of 40 sh.. and ratifies and 
apprevis the decretis and doomes pronouncit and 
maid heiranent iu all poyatis. ; 
5 agnus Erasmussoun, for bein 
drunkin, contrair and agains the actis 
maid thairaneut of befoir, and for bleidiug him- 
self be his drunkenness beneath the ene ; thair- 
y for his fowness 10 libs. and 
the ene 4 markis, in exampil 


ly 1602.—[Crimes Capital, v 
dochter, for the theftous steill 


hir nyhbors, having na 
perit the said Margaret in 


teresting monuments of antiquity. They can- 
not, however, be compared to Stonehenge ; 
be Druidical or Scandi- 
navian, it is impossible to survey these relics 
of ancient devotion or superstition, in their 
present state of neglect, without regret. They 
consist of two clusters. One of these is a com- 
plete circle, 60. fathoms in diameter, including 
the wide ditch which surrounds the circle of 
stones, many of which are. now. thrown down. 
This circle stands conspicuously on a penin- 
sula, gently elevated on the north side of the 
Loch of Stennis, and dividing that sheet of 
water nearly into two equal parts, of five or 
six miles in extent each. 
side of the lake, (which is connected with 
the opposite premontory by a low mound of 
stones, having openings for the tide to pass,) 


and, whether they 


sphere. The mantle 
on him. » Like his 


imbued with the ‘ pro- 
as illustrated the man- 


On the southern 
» have been powerfully 


gical powers of 
8 Sates judgment, and confest 


‘IT cannot omit (adds the author) recording 
an incident which occurred 


amidst the savage scenery of Hoy, and which 
bears the pres - os 
in some of its 
are authentically, and even judi 

blished. , In November 1815, a vessel, named | thro 
the Albion of Blyth, was driven among the 


there are now only three pillars remaining of 
what seems to have been another circle, or auch 
part of a circle of larger dimensions, and one 
detached stone at the south end of the bridge 

gar. Each of the remaining pillars is 
about 18 féet ‘above ground 


the stowth of the said , not knawing quha 
samen, confessing the samen to be done 
unger and necessit 
siderit be the Assise, and t 
first fault, deceruis her haill 
landis, ony be, 


onet, at the least in 
she belo wppreticndl 


hen nding savagi ng this to be the 
Tohebitants. The i 





within the space Fa. an 


wn down, but has not been broken ; three f first passage ; ; 
t ‘ t with the walor of ane viris- 


were, in the month of December 1814, torn 
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thift heirafter, fo be tarie-and drownit to the 


ef 
| 
ze 
z 
t 
e 
! 
: 


passage, and gif thai be apprehendit in the walor 
of an viris-th heirafter. t0 be tane an put to the 

daithe, in exampill of utheris. 
21. July 1602.—It is tryit and provin be certain 
men, that Intale Automissounstand in 


house under the nyhbor’s markis ; and thairfoir 
his haill guids and gere decernit escheit, and gif 
beis apprehendit with the walor of an uris- 
heiraftir, to be tane and hangit be the craige 
quhill he die, in exampill of utheris. 

23. Ditto.—In a case of repeated theft—The 
Assise (alone) finding the points of ditty for the 
maist pairt haillily provin, and trying also (the 
criminal) to have been a notorious thief thir 
mony yeirs of befoir ; thairfoir thai all in one vote 

is his landis, guids, and gere to be escheit. 
and himself to be tane to the Gallow-hill, and 
thair to be hangit be the craige whill he die, in 
example of-atheris. ; 

5. July 1604.—It is statut and ordainit that 
nane within the in (of Aithsting and Sand- 
sting in Waiss) sell ony of their oxin to Duchmen, 
stranger, or utheris out of the countrie, fra this 
furthe, ilk persoun under the pain of 40 libs. 
toties quoties. 

‘It appears from other entries that confis- 
cation of property was also the penalty of 
suicide; but with these already given we 
must conclude. ' 

The population of Orkney and Zetland was, 
in 1901, 46,824; in 1811, it had decreased 
to 46,153 ;. and by.the last returns,.in 1821, 
had risen to 52,124. 

We have only to add, that Mr. Peterkin’s 
style is straight-forward enough, but infected 
with those terrible law phrases and despe- 


rate Scotticisms which were to he expected | . 


from a worthy Sheriff-substitute. 





HEBREW LITERATURE. 


An Baty Method of acquiring the Reading of 
Hebrew with the Vowel Points according to 
the Ancient Practice. By an Experienced 
Teacher. Printed on a Folio puge. 


Tuts elegantly printed Tabular Grammar, 
divided into Three Lessons, and presentin 
the learner with the Alphabet in the Sacred, 
the ical, and the German Hebrew cha- 
raters, cannot fail to have a place among 
the numerous manual forms of instruction 
already extant, and: to possess a share of 
praise.due to individual industry and public 
convenience. The small price of the piece 
Will recommend it among beginners, and 
especially those studious of the Jewish pro- 
ion, as a useful compendium of the 
elements of Hebrew. The third Lesson is 
exactly on the Jewish plan, with the vowels 
gr pane after their manner. How far 
this is. useful or necessary for Christian 
we will not say; but it is pro- 
done upon a system Jong in tice 
among the Jews; and those who er their 
method to that of Masclif, Parkhurst, and 


other may herein find their 
pectilion, annwerzd. ith respect tothe 
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SS 
at least three systems in use: First, that of| cessful jour 


cording to the dialect of the different coun- 


——————— 
; , which will occupy three or 
the Jews, which has also its variations ac-| four months.” * ' 


The next letter is from Fazoéle,t of the 


tries where the descendants of that people | 18th February 1822, on which day M. C. was 


are settled, as the German, Duatch,’Fre 


of the Ancient Translations of the 


Bible in Greek and Latin, as well as of almost | west, and the great quantity of anti 
all the Translations of the Bible in the Euro- 


nch,| to set out on his return to Sennar and Egypt. 
yse Italian, Polish, Turkish, &c. pyrene 9 aw He says, “ The circumstances of the war 
w 


would not permit us to take a reute to the 
ties at 


Wetbaet-naga, Meroé, Barkal, and Napata,t 


pean languages, which reject the Jewish pro- | obliges me to return by that way; thence I 


nuncistion in the guttural and nasal letters, | hope, if time will permit, to pass 


by way. of 


and do by no means bind themselves to it in| the ancient country of the Troglodytes, to the 
the rendering of proper names of persons, | banks of the Red Sea, and thence to Berenice 
places, and things recorded in the Old Testa-| and Assouan. 


ment. The third system is that adopted by 


* On leaving Sennir with Ismael Pasha, 


Masclif, Parkhurst, and some other mederns, | we at first followed the course of the Nile. 
who reject the vowel points altogether ; and | Passing the boundaries of Sennar, we entered 
which, if a system at all, we cannot but con-| the kingdom of Bertot, bounded on the east 


sider to be a bad one, as it promotes a wild| by the Nile, on the west by the t pro- 
unprincipled method of reading Hebrew, | vince of Bouroun, and on the 4 ar- 
which no scholar can approve or commend. | foke, the province above. We found in the 


An Outline of Hebrew Grammar. 


interior pagan people. The Prince had to 
combat them; their country being moun- 


This Sheet appears to be an exemplary|tainous and woody, the ways almost, im- 


Se ge of a new Hebrew Grammar and a aioe pu and frequented only 
xicon, by Dr. Reid of Glasgow. Though 
inted at the University Press, we shall for-/ many men captive as he wished. 
ar from offering any detailed remarks on 
the work. The very translation which ac- 


wild beasts, 


smael has not been able to away as 
ese pa- 
ans inhabit above three hundred mountains. 


t is not a little remarkable that the names of 


companies the text is too erroneous to allow | ninety-nine of these mountains begin with Fa ; 
of its being admitted into the rank of Hebrew | thus, Fasocle, Famaka, Feban, Fakoum, dc. 


literature. 
know the laws of 


This author does ‘not seem to 


‘“ Afler above a month’s voyage from Sen- 


tical constfuction in ived Ste. 
mingling the preterites with futures, or vice aie ton autuesae Sees se 


Mussulman chiefs pf that province’ treated 


versd,and their resolutionsin the present tense. | with the Prince, and paid him a tribute. . 


Vide Psalm 2d. For why do the nations rage ; 


and the people shall 
first place he turns the 


Thence we set out for the interior, having | 


meditate vainly. , Here in the) constantly the pagans te contend with, and: 
preterite into a present | arrived im the province ot Ganamil, in which : 


tense, contrary to his own rule. Our public) are the auriferous sands, from which these 


translation says rightly : *‘ Why do the hea- peo 
people imagine a vain| oid is’ i 
thing ?”’—the preterite and future being re- apse ates 


then rage: and the 


solved into the present tense. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
AFRICA. 


THE latest accounts from M. Cailliaud, 
travelling in Abyssinia, &c. have been pub- 
lished: by M. Jomard in the Revue’ Encyclo- | visi 


ees | 1 washed, and caused to be wash 


le obtain gold. The soilis alluvious ; the 
; grains (en paillettes et pépites)’ 
in argillaceous earths and feruginous sand. 
Every thing here is marked with oxyd ofiren. 


» & great 


® The brother Pashas, Ibrahim and Ismael, 
peutiunes the campaign and their kindness to 
t or . 

+ Of all the countries mentioned in his letters,. 
(doubtless the smallest part -of those he has. 





ted,) we were hardly acquainted with one or 


podiane, of which the Number to August has|two. Fuzvcle* was placed much too near to. 


en for warded to us from Paris. 


letters we abridge the most interesting in- 


From these | Sennar, from which it is divided by two king-, 


doms. ‘The country of the Chelouks, a pagan 
two de-. 


: people, on the contrary, must be laced 
sellgcnce. Ry: pop eng Md grees lower. The countries of Dinka, Dar-fohe, 


five months’ tiresome residence, the travel- 


and Gamamii, the kingdoms of Souroun an 
Bertot, will enrich this part of our maps, most 


lers were about to depart for Fazoéle. During } of which, (and these were the best,) were abso- 
this rainy period, M. C. states, “I have col-/|jutely void; while others, on the contrary, dis— 


lected all the information I could possibly 


obtain respecting this country and the sur- 
rounding kingdoms, and also respecting the 


chronology ef the kings of Sennar for more | *itteen rowers, implies 


played an abundance which was but too sus- 
piclous The return-by water trom Fazoéle to. 
nar, iu ten days, ou board a light bark with 

a navigation of ‘100 


than these three centuries, and that of the | eagues at the least : the Babrelazrak must there-, 
kings of Chendy. I have finished a part| fF have great pray inate south of Sen- 


of my drawings, and we have made a col- 
lection of birds and plants. For these three 


nar. we meni be acq ne spe exis’ 
tence an o course ree t rivers 
the Toumet t the /ubousse, and the Goloro, whith 


months past my companion and myself fall into the Nile inthese high latitudes.—Jumards 


have been obliged to take care of our do- 


mestics, on account of the great number | Barkal, our traveller will complete his disco 


of sick. 


physicians of the Prince have been the vic- 
tims. .M. Frediani, in a fit of deliriam, has 


t_ Returning to the ruins of Soba, Assour,.and 
veries 


An epidemic fever makes great | of antiquities. He-will fix true” position of 
ravages in the army ; several Europeans and | the Nile, in an important 


of its course; 
has never been well known, that is; between 
and Berber. Jt is there that a great 


Dongola 
burnt almost all his papers, the fruits of cataract is met with, which extends over a space 


eighteen months’ labours ;’he then became 
so raving mad, that it was necessary to con- 
fine him, and at this 





ex 
Hebrew pronunciation, we believe there are 





“moment we despair of | Fazoéle is called Fasuclo, the e in Fazué 


of forty-five leagues,—Jomard, ‘ 
* In several maps of Abyssinia, the ki of, 
being 





his life. The fine winter season which is now | changed into c. This error is continually copied 
setting in, inspires us with the hope of a suc- ’ 


from one map into snother, 
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quantity of these sands ; they yield only from 
neigh a tae in a quintal. 


prs, 5 hans t; 
ngué, a village 
by Massnlmen. We were n at 10° of lati- 


i 


tude; five days’ journey ftom the cotifines of 
perhaps. ré the Prince fixed the limits 
of his co ts, and we returned to Fazoéle. 

“To ‘th kingdom of Bertot we several 


times ‘passed the Toumdét, a river two hundred 
paces in breadth; it flows from Abyssinia, 
and empties itself into the Nile. There is no 
river of the name of Maleg, which has been 
laid down in several maps as falling into the 
White River: ‘it fy ‘doubtléss the Toumit 
which was intended. There is another larger 
Fiver, called the Idbousse, which ‘also comes 
Abyssinia, and falls into the Nile two 
days’ je and ‘@ to the sonth of 


ecollected all the observations possi- 
ble on is br} i nee of oy 
pegan whose usages are de- 
rived Yt gig bd tigi. I have 
a a repair. 2 e a occur- 
rences, 1 am BE an jas pro- 
ceeded ag far ne Sitges. 2 expedition of 
Ismael Pacha is drawing to a conclusion, the 
lowness' of the water not permitting him: to 
e¢ any thing on the side of the White 

-accounts which I have received 


roun, 
where there are Mussulmen and pagans, and 
‘to the west of the river by the Kourt-Sal ; 
hy, Gabel Nobe tp the north, and fo the south 
by pagans. This river deviates much 
‘west, at the latitude of 10° and 


big, So ot ) march afterwards to Dar-four. 

‘ “Ismael Pacha has displayed, especially 

in bis last expedition, much ability, perse- 

verance, Ay Patt na . In spite of the 
incredible difficulties of conveying artille 
upon. the, backs :of. camels through thit 

-& multitude of torrents, mountains, 

atid almost impassable roads, he nevertheless 

atinwed his eute ;—many others in 

‘ evince would have abandoned it. In less 

th Peg bvet te: a8 vanguished a great 


. people and t 
Winces and several kingdoms ’ 
pe hn! February 27, 1822. 
‘We weet ep Be Be 8 town to-day ; in 
three. dayo, at the farthest, we shall leave it 
for Halfaye and Wetbait-Naga. ‘The Prince 


i ft 
the hope of obtaini ng, 
‘countryman, diréct information 
med source of the White 
in some 4 
the 10th 





ba 






ovince, th in : 
and entering Di-foke, ce 


ARY GAZETTE, 


fe ; 
. M. 's onthography of a gt ere 
iia oo Guied) a Bacar Jealseay of 


TRE MERMAID. 

We are indebted to the Master of one of 
His Majesty’s ships of war for. the Drawing 
of the Mermaid, as exhibited at Town, 
whence the annexed Wood-cut is takeri. Our 
readers are aware of onr scepticism upon this 
subject; bnt at any rate it is a.curious point 
in natural history to have the picture of what- 
ever has been brought forward as a proof of 
the existence of this disputed creature; and 
we certainly feel infinitely indebted to the 
kindness which*has-enabled us to present 
this Print from the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness, whose situation (though perhaps not-a 
sufficient naturalist to detect a nice impos- 
ture) places him above the snspicion of either 
a credulity or erroneous representa- 

ion. The account given of this extraordi- 
nary animal by its captors is, that it was 
caught on tlie coast of Japan ; and our Cor- 
r ent mentions that its face is fright- 
fully distorted, as if it had died in excruci- 
ating pain. 














The Mermaid, —Sir: As yon have taken some 


notice, of this “agitated subject, you 
may, perhaps, a.corner in: yout paper 
the i thie following ttle pas- 








AND _ 


“ Excellent is that contemplation, to consi. 
der tiow nature, (rathér the Almighty Wie 
dome,) by au unsearchable and stu peniions 
work, shewcth us in the sea the likenesse 
and shapes, not only of ‘land-creatures, as 
elephants, horses, dogs, hogs, calves, bares, 
snails, &c. but of fowls in the ayr—as hawks, 
swallows, vultures, and a number the like; 
yea, it affordette us men and women; and 
among men, even the monk : but hereof see 
Junius in his Batavia;\ and, if you please, 
Alex. ab Alexandro, with some others.”—To 
which is appended the marginal note :—* At 
Swartwale, near Brill, in Holland, is to he seen 
a mérmaid's dead body hanging up.”—pp. 68 
& 69. Edit. 1661. 





Since we prepared the. above notice, its 
subject, the Mermaid, has arrived in London; 
and we rejoice that the public will have an 
opportunity of forming a judgment upon it. 
Immediately on being passed at the Custom. 
hotisé, it is, we are informed, to be shown to 
Hi¥ Majesty, and afterwards exhibited. From 
an inspection, it may be added to the pre- 
ceding particulars and print, that the length 
is two feet ten inches ; that the lower ex- 
tremity reseinbles the salmon, with the tail 
rather more curved up than im onr: sketch, 
and the fins more vatural than-our Engraver 
has represented them ; that the uppér halfis 
like the Ourang Outang; and that the pro- 
prietor paid five thousand dollars for his 
“beautiful Maid” im India. ~*~ 


———aeeee —— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. — 
POETICAL SKETCHES. 


Third Series.—Sketch the Fourth, 
THE CASTILIAN NUPTIALS. 


And ys fled by, 
* A cload came o’er mag’ azuchng. 
The dteam of passion soon was past, 
4 summer’s day may never last , 
Yes, every feelin; then knew change, 
Teft—revenge. 
He wedded with another—tears . 
Are very vain, andae for fears 
IT know them not=I deeply swore 
No lip should sigh where mine before 
Had sealed its'vow, no heart should rest 
Upon the bosom mine had prest. 
had no il! 1 would not brave 
To claim him, even in the grave ! 








Fair is the form that in yon orange bower, 
Like a lone spirit, bends beside the lanip, 
Whose silver light is flung o’er clustering rose, 
And myrtle with pearl. buds and emerald leaves; 
Green moss and azure violets have formed 
The floor, and fragrant bloom the canopy; 
And perfumed shrubs the pillars, round whose stems 
The vine has crept, and mixed its:purple fruit 
Amid the rich-hued-blossoms ; citron trees,- 
And beds of hyacinths, have sent their sweets 
Upon the odorous dew of the night gale, 

ich, playing with the trembling lamp, flings round 
A changeful light—now glancing on the flowers, 
And brightening every hue—now lost in shade. 
Look out upon the night! There is no star 
In beauty visible—the Moon is still = «- 
Sojourning in her shadowy hall+the clouds 
Are thickening round ; but:though the tempest’s 
Will herald in’the morning, all is‘still, [wing 
And calm, and soothing now,—no sounds 

the low murmur of the mountgin rill, 
ind the sweet music of the‘ nightingale, 

Are on the air. But a far derker storm, 
The tempest of the heart,-the evil wer’ 





Of is fast gathering : 
O’er that bright creature’s head, whose fairy 
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fairy shape breathe but of happiness. 
Fi mapt beaatifal! The vik 
That e’er with roselight dyed a summer cloud, 
Were beside her cheek ; her. raven hair 
Falls even to her feet, though fasténed up 
In many a-eurl and braid with bands of pearl; 
‘And that white bosom and those rounded arms 
Are perfect as a statue's, when the skill 
Of some fine touch has moulded it to beauty. 
Yet there are tears within those radiant eyes, 
And that fair brow is troubled! She is young; 
But her heart's youth is gone, and innocence 
And peace, and soft and gentle thoughts, have fled 
A breast, the sanctuary of unhallowed fires, 
That love has led to guilt. At each light stir 
Of but a waving branch, a falling leaf, 
A deeper crimson burnt upon her cheek, 
Each pulse beat eagerly, for every sound 
To her was FERNAND’s step, and then she sank 
Pallid and tearful, with that sickening throb 
Of sadness only love and fear can know, 
The night pass d on—she touched the silver chords, 
And answered with her voice her lone guitar. 
Itpleased her for a while :—it soothes the soul 
To pour its thoughts in melancholy words, 
And if aught can charm sorrow, music can. 
The song she chose was one her youth had loved, 
Ere-yet she knew the bitterness of grief, 
But thought tears luxury :— 


Oh take that starry wreath away, 

Fling not those roses o’er my lute’! 

The brow that thou wouldst crown is pale, 
The chords thou wouldst awaken mute. 
Look on those broken gems that lie 

Beside those flowers, withering there ; 
Those leaves were blooming round my lute, 
Those gems were bright amid my hair. 
And they may be a sign to tell 

Of all the ruin love will make : 

He comes in beauty, and then leaves 

The hope to fade, the heart to break ! 


The song died in low sobs,. * I ever felt 

That it-would come to this,—that I should be 
Forsaken and forgotten !’ 1 would give 

Life, more than life, those precious memories 

Of happiness and Fernanp!. I'd forget 

That T have been beloved,-all J have known 

Of rapture, all the dreams that long have been 

My sole existence, but to feel again 

As I felt ere I loved—ere I had given 

My every hope as passion’s sacrifice.” 

Her face was hidden in her hands; but tears 
Trickled through her slight fingers—tears, those late 
Vain tributes to remorse? Ait length she rose, 
And paced with eager steps her scented bower, 
Then trimmed her lamp, and gathered flowers and 


leaves, {fully ; 
Twined them in wreathes, and placed them grace- 
‘Then felt the vanity of all her care, 


And scattered them around, The morning broke, 
‘And hastily she left the shade, to hide ; 

all her anxious heart—her misery! - 
That day she knew her fate—heard that FERNAND 
‘Was now betrothed to the high-born BLANCHE. 
Hermione wept not, although her heart 

nigh to bursting ; but she hid her thoughts. 

Next morning she was gone! - - - - = 
‘The palace was all lustre, like a dome, 
A fairy dome ; the roofs were ‘all one blaze 
With lamp and chandelier ; the mirrors shone 








Soft as the music which they echoed ; light, 

And melody, and > and sweet shapes, 

Mingled together like a glorious dream.— 

HERMIONE is were ! She has forsaken 2 i, 

Her woman's garb, her long dark. tresses float .,, 

Like weeds upon the Tagus, and no gne 

Can in that pale and melancholy boy 

Recal the lovely woman. All in vain 

She looked for him she sought ; but when one past 

With raven hair and tall, her heart beat high 

Then sank again, when her so eager glance 

Fell on a stranger's face. At length she reached 

A stately room, richer than all the rest, : 

For there were loveliest things, though not of life : 

Canvas, to which the painter's soul had given 

Aheaven of beauty ; and statues,which were touched 

With art so exquisite, the marble seemed 

Animate with emotion. It is strange, 

Amid its deepest feelings, how the soul 

Will cling to outward images, as thus 

It could forget its sickness! There she gazed, 

And envied the sad smile, the patient logk, 

Of a pale Magdalen : it told of grief, 

But grief long since subdued. Half curtained round 

By vases filled with fragrant shrubs, were shapes 

Of Grecian deities and nymphs: she drew 

Sad parallels with her of Crete, who wept 

O’er her Athenian lover’s perjury. _, 

She left the hall of paintings, and pursued 

A corridor which opened to the air, 

And entered in the garden: there awhile, 

Beneath the shadow of a ¢ tree, 

She breathed the cooling gale. Amid the shade 

Of those bright groves were ladies lingering, 

Who listened to most gentle-things, and thea 

Blushed like the roses near them; and light groups 

Of gladsome dancers, gliding o’er the turf, 

Like elfin revelling by the moonlight. 

She looked up to the lovely face of heaven :— 

It was unclouded, and the rolling moon 

Past o'er the deep blue sky. like happiness, 

Leaving a trace of light ; she gazed around, 

And all was fair and gaily beautiful—. 

There was no gloom but that within her heart, 

Ah, this is very loneliness to feel 

So wholly destitute, without one thing 

That has a portion in our wretchednéss ! 

Then two came by—that voice to her was death— 

It was her false Feenanp’s! A lovely girl 

Hung on his arm, so soft, s0 delicate, 

It seemed a breath might sweep her from the earth; 

And FERNAND bent with so much tenderness 

To catch the music of the timid voice, 

Which dared not breathe its love-vow audibly. 

HERMIONE rushed thence, as if her. step — 

Had been upon the serpent’s lair, That night 

She brooded o’er her wrongs, and bitterly 

Prayed for revenge! - - - And this is Woman’s fate : 

All her affections are called into life 

By winning flatteries, and then thrown back 

Upon themselvés to perish, and her heart, 

Her trusting heart, filled with weak tenderness, 

Is left to bleed or break! - - - = 

The marriage feast was spread,the guests were round, 

The halls were filled with mirth, and‘light, and song. 

High o’er the rést the’ youthful pair were ‘placed, 

Beneath a canopy of fretted gol i 

And royal purple. With 2 shout they drank 

Health a lee blessedhess to the fair bride ! 

And Fernanp called for wine, to pledge them back 

His thanks. A slender Page 4 hed, and held 

The golden cup; - - - ‘There is ‘a marble look 

In the dark countenance ofthat pale boy ‘ 

Ill suiting one so youthful. FERNAND drained 

The ne © the ik artotar a be soak 1 

He felt glance of t e 
ie rit laugh 


| Fix on him like a spell. “With 


Of fearless taunting, priser. te be: i 
That laugh rang like a demon’s curse! ‘Fhe sounds 











Muttered the words—* Vengeance !’ * Hermione!’ 

BLANCHE broke the silence by her shriek—Fap- 
NAVD wiih 

Hai fallen front his seat, his face was black 

That Page had poaaned hin! te dreadthey gpned 

That ad poisoned him !—In. 

To whee the murderer was: she. had not moved, 

But stood with fixed eyes; the clouds of death 

Were on her face—she too had pledged yi oe 





ON AN OLD PORTMANTEAU, 
What! because thy form appears, 
Like mine, a little worse for years, 
Shall scorn await thy latter end? 

No! once again, my Jeathern friend, 
We'll pack together as of yore, 

And try at least one journey more ; 
But fear it will not hold the measure 
Of other days’ ecstatic pleasure, 

When all felt new upon the sight, 
And almost reached unmix’d delight. 
It cannot be ;—but, come what may, 
We'll take it as a holiday, 
And try the temper of ourstvength, - 
And run of life another length, » 


Compare the with the 
we yet may —. D. 


And see how 
BroGRAPRY, 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MR. MITAN. 
Diep at his house in Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square, London, Aug. 6, 1822, JaMEs Miran, 
a line-engraver of considerable. celebrity. 
He was’born in London, Feb. 18, 1776, and 
the rudiments of education were taught by his 
father, until his tenth’ year, when he was 
poet at Mr. King’s -, Here 
ne continued’ two years, aud then received 
eral sstractions at sentra 1790 he was 
articled to Mr. Vi a writing. engraver ; 
bnt Seen tneciiog Sah of the.monotony of 
A, B,C, and stimulated the excellence of 
the productions of Mr. » WhO, Was 2 
append conemre ts. ‘Vincent 
to an he: aldic pay: resolved to 
his efforts to the aitalnalent of Hefotlcal ene 
graviog, and was much indebted for ipstruc- 
pen in drawing to Mr, Ager, then\a abr 
r. coment wey + ang hi 
as a student of the Royal t 
House, he commenced copy ary A tickets of 
Bartolozzi, &c, which e to him. source 
of improvement as well as of emolament, His 
articles Hes Z une 7, ae ime be- 
came principally deyoted - ass 
of those who evs’ 9 aitier, a 
reputation or extensive conpexions; h 






the prints tliat are known to be'his, 
are bat few in comparison with the works of 
some modern engravers. In the y 5 hin 
he cultivated architéctural design. Hisfi 
production was an idea for a chain. 
over the Mersey at Runcorn, eighteen 
length, and ‘drawn with elaborate minute- 
ness. He next made a design for a Monu- 
ment to commemorate the vi ry of Waterloo, 
four feet five by five, which nearly employes 
his time for three months, during he 
rose at three or four 0’c ery, morning ; 
this Drawin 
Academy. He also éng 
fter his own designs, fo 
Fitaassias’ Society, &c, 
evidently end en 
‘much renovated 
lying afterw 
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which terminated his career, leaving a 


and family to regret his irreparable loss, 
fobbing ‘the arts of an excellent and 


He was never heard to 


it protessor. 

of his own works but with great hr- 
;, but he was amply repaid for this diffi- 
‘by the unextorted praises of the pro- 
art, all of whom were anxious to 


Bhs”? is works for the embellishment of 


- His manners were mild and 

h€ was ever anxious to encourage 
herever he found it. His principal 
are engravings for Mrs. Inch- 
heatre ; some of Stothard’s Vignettes 
sh Melodies; of Smirke's Designs 
Qnixote; Gerard Dow’s Musician; 
lane Page; Interior of Worcester 
. many plates to Mr. Dibdin’s Bib- 
cul Tour; and lastly, a delightful 
ftet Palemberg, of the Masqued Ball 

TS pencer’s Althorpeana—works which 

Hlize him, and place his fame with 

ooliets, the Byrnes, and those cele- 

ted engravers of the English schoo! whose 
lerits ate equal to those of any foreign pro- 
Among the pupils who owe some 

he their celebrity to Mr. MrTan, may 


mace his brother, the engraver of 
es Batty’s Views in France, &c.; the two 


$5. a, of Mr. Freebairn’s, the late 
-P I eh or artists distin- 
Lin*this branch of the profession, 


D WALNUTS; 
i edetliawt le oR, 
i) Oi ABP ER-DINWER! CHIT-CHAT. | 


{WINE AN 


Be 9 \Chetney Greybeand.—Chap, XIU. 

It boiouad east Teer , ’ 
16 ab i _CARICATURA, 

aR, oi St Comneelter bers 

Moray rambles fallen , 

gts Mra situated in a 

eading from. Princes.street into 


VaR 


“ 


square, Sir,” said the Doctor, 


Re seeteeur att “e. s 
yon, ; tL stand. corrected.” 
jpn me, Counsellor, you, sit. cor- 
nk Bi Docthor,, for that too—a 
. ao af Preeb yaad .yon know. we 
are full of figures aud: metaphors, 

tapbrases and——"" 
af prt ae roe friend, then you are 
he Jess dull, and I know not why. I, shonid 
eerupt yo y such nonsensical remarks, 
af, Andeed, it was to show you liow ,te- 
ne TO mee te more- 
indulge a ' variety, in exhibiting 
knowledge. of a place I so seldom 


is often the case, though, worthy 
hot nnfrequently, find out what 
pM ist at home, under out 
>, Doine oe ie 
Sn8S YOU May perceive, by ysi 
ieastar-felds,... Kes, then. there 


eens | WHite, aud yet wonder pea 


mean? 

t you right up to 
th’s sign.” 

the Doctor— 

remember it by this 


hat 
Head—poor 

I can tell,” said 
Spur-street ; I 


dg, 
‘18 


token, ‘being that it was so common a theme 
for bon-mots and puns, when the idlers of 
that day used to Jook in upon the humorous 
painter. Hogarth. had, among his other 
whimsles, a littlé book, in whiclrhe noted all 
the good things, and all the bad things, that 
had been said on the spur of the occasion. To 
be sure there was such a dry waggisliness 
about the rogne—for when some would-be-wit 
came piping-hot with a premeditated play 
upon the word spar, the painter would ‘coolly 
take his memoranda, and turning the leaves, 
observe, *This sage remark is already. re- 
corded in page thirty-five.’ I remember 
Mrs. Lewis telling me, that Mister Alderman 
Sawbridge was so highly offended on some 
such an occurrence, that he walked off in a 
huff, and that Hogarth langhed so loud at his 
worship, that you might bave heard him all 
the way across to Saville House. But it did 
not end here, for Hogerth ran to the front 
first floor, threw up the sash-window, and as 
the Alderman mounted his horse—it was too 
abominable to be sure, as his groom was 
behind—the mad painter called out, ‘ That’s 
right, Alderman—a spur in the heel is worth 
two in the head !’—thus wittily reversing the 
adage. ‘ Poor dear Mister Hogarth, (added 
the good Lady) it was just like him, as Mister 
Boydell says—Mister Alderman Boydell, Sir 
--and he knew my dear brother-in-law well— 
Yes, the worthy Alderman, who is a kind, 
good friend to me, says, ‘ Aye, aye, that was 
just forall the world like unto Hogarth, 
Mistress Lewis; he would rather lose a 
customer than lose his joke—ha—ha—hee— 
hee !—Mistress Lewis— Just like him—as like 
as two peas!’ ’ 

‘Ty it not strange that some men have so 
marked a talent for discovering absurdity of 
conduet at’ the: first glance—a sort of ready 
| facnity: for“raitlery—and yet men without 
education, or the advantage of polite converse 
with’.others'who kuow the world—I cannot 
comprehend this! ” 

“Why, Docthor, if I might venture the re- 
mark, that observation of your’s savours of 
the pride of thé schools. Look at the lowest 
of my strange countrymen—Sir, no educated 
wit, no colfege, no university wit, can com- 
pete with their's. And yet where — alas! I 
say it—where will you find a more unfettered 
herd?. Sir,/a man must be born with the 
faculty. Look at your Shakespeare — Yes, 
and your commentators—your deéply-read 
commentators, discovered that he was not 
learned !—ha—ha—ha !—a notable discovery, 
sure! a 

“That was well said by my Lord Shattes- 
bury—yes,, L think it was himry' Wit, (for al 
gravity, (meaning dry learning), There, are 
certain, pedunts,.Joak yan, who fapcy,t 
can.rally. with agood grace, and, with bymour 
to hoot! . herve: cannot |. he .a more BER 
pestaruns sight, than am,,erecutioner and a 
Merry-Andrew acting, thejn, parts, RpoR,, the 
sane, stages, yet this ois, 4he real picture. of 
cegtain,, AUS Wrilessy. Who, write and 
fre wotmeved 
by tae wits, Soy a0; Doothor, it,will never 
» Dulness;\isays, ming, augior,, isa: mill- 
tone snflicjent;,suxey te,simk any book,.. The 
temper of, dipedagogue, suits not with ovr 
ABC; aah the, worlds ihoweyer it may, be 
taught, will no longer be tutored.” 

“But let me ask—not that I differ from 
you, my worthy Counsellor,” said the Doctor 
—“let me ask, are you, upon the whole, an 





advocate ‘for that spirit of ridicule which 
seems.so much the fashion now-a-lay?” 

“* Why, Docthor, no, not altogether, as it 
is made a matter of dirty trafic—an effort 
of talent without principle. Yet ina free 
country like this, I think mine author js 
pretty near the mark, when he maintains, 
that ridicule is the surest test of truth and 
real worth, becayse it will never hold where 
it is not just; for instead of wounding the 
object, it recoils upon the author. Wit and 
humour can only discover and display ridicule, 
but cannot create it. Ifthe clothes do not fit, 
sure the tailor, and not the wearer, is blamed. 

‘* Now Shakespeare ‘and Hogarth were 
heaven-hborn geniuses, in spite of all rule, 
And I weuld like to’ know who made rules 
for Homer— Mister Aristotle, belike, who 
lived five hundred years after him. 

‘“‘Shakespeare had a creative genius, and 
Hogarth had a creative genius ;—they ima- 
gined what others had not thought of before. 
And then come your critics to deplore that 
these original thinkers were not educated in 
the schools. 

“‘Did itever enter the mind of any wag 
but Will Hogarth to paint a pan? Foote, 
the droliest dog that ever lived, did he not. 
whistle’a pun? Wit and humour with such. 
must be inherent. But what I wasabout to 
enquire was, have you seen the Preneh 
Caricatures exhibited in the shop-fromt there 
in Spir-street?” 

** No, I have not ; but I am told that they 
have touched off the foibles of some of or 
countrymen with great spirit and humour; 
which surprises me ; for all the attempts of 
that kind that I used to see were mere un- 
meaning burlesques—totally devoid of that 
wit for which our. native caricaturists have 
justly been so famed.” 

“ Foibles is it you call them? Indeed, Doc- 
thor, and they have touched off some of the: 
Tom-fooleries of our, countrymen with a vell- 
geance—or more properly speaking, as an 
Irishman, my fellow-subjects—the more’s the 
shame; and I wish the ridicule could be felt. 
But alas!” shrugging his shoulders, “some 
heads are impenetrable ! 

** Who bat, Eraecheess I would, beg to 
know, pocketing ten; or fifteen millions an- 
nually of ready money out of the. purses of 
infatuated foreign visitors, would bave the 
audacity to,insult these very, visitors, by whom 
they get their bread!—none bnt Frenchmen, 
whowhave the native ferubhy, Tor reading fool 
in.every,fool’s face, in.whateyer garb or 
guise.\, And who, but Englishmen would be 
so: atari; blind as, not to discover that the 
finger of foreign scorn was thus, pointed at 


ll | theirunati ve, stupidity ! 


“6 » opt and ridicule, § ys,mine author, 
are ene ak, “ with this di prence auly, that 
a@cman ‘be very, contemptible, without 
being sidiculy ws, but cannot, be very ridiculous 
without-being, contemptible, Now. it is plain 
‘that:.a French, 2a must, consider Jobn, ull 
in Paris bath contemptible and ridicnlons, or 
he. would. not ba:ve veutured thus to mike a 
butt of his worsh'p,, aud, continue so, to do, 
which he: does,,wit.2 Jmpunity., 


‘BS the tables, a 
pada ee Let toe'on ; F ist 
of owed Wats $ King, ery 
pthe doyed Davy, AE sis 
within half a dozen doors of the same 


national cantafa, 
Golden Head there in Spur-s treet, comes 





now, 
some inrpudept foreigners, who opensa 
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shop for the importation of a new manufac- 
ture, woven out of English idiocy, at the 
expense of Mister and Mistress Bull! 

“Poor Hogarth! how would his English 
spirit groan at this! And then across the 
way there, I am reminded of another clever, 

’ Joyal spirit, honest Charles Dibdin, sure, and 
he would have given us a ballad in ridicule 

_of this modern folly. Then there was another, 
and he is gone—Master Gillray. Poor Gill- 
ray, would he not have given these impudent 
Parisians a Rowland for their Oliver? Yes, 
Master Gill would have taken up the cudgels, 
and drubbed ‘them for their national impu- 
dence, and the others for. their national sta- 
pidity—the ex-patriate English asses! Yes, 
Sirs, there is no end to these blind fooleries, 
Upon my conscience it was but lately I saw 
aman, who I thought had known better— 
certainly his father before him had better 
feeling, thongh he was a sensible man and 
no scholar, aud this gentleman is a scholar, 
as I told him, but without a grain of sense. 
‘Sirs,’ said he, ‘every thing is wrong: the 
nobility are beggared ; the trader and manu- 
facturer are not a whit better; and as for 
your farmers, they are going fast to wreck and 
run, 

“ Thatis an evil picture of the times, said I. 
Now this gentleman got his money by a 
manufactory established by the good old man 
his father.—And how comes all this evil 
abont, think you, Sir? said L. 

“* Why, first, Sir,’ said he, the murmurer, 
all the ready money is spent by our base 
nobles and gentry on the Continent!’ 

“ Well, well, said I, you have to thank 
God for a good provision. And how is that 
promising hea of your’s, Master Gregory ? 
He is a fine boy, Sir. 

“¢ Why yes, Sir, he was well when last I 
_heard—lI Jeft him at Brussels.’ 

“ At Brussels—say you so! 

“*VYes, I left him there for his education !’ 

“Thus itis,” observed the Doctor—“ every 
man can see the mote in his neighbour’s eye, 
but cannot discover the beam in his own.” 

“Yes, Docthor, as you say, thus it is, and 
thus it will continue, no doubt. Now this is 
a delicate hit at a common human frailty— 
a scriptural hit. Men are constantly mar- 
velling at the little faults and trifling follies 
of others, whilst their own great errors and 
glaring absurdities are borne about by them- 
selves, unheeded and unseen. Talking of 
caricatures and burlesques, that very ad- 
mirable remonstrance, [ think, afforded an 
instance of pictorial absurdity beyond any I 
know, It occurs in the graphic illustrations 
of one of the old Bibles, and which shows, 
by the way, how guardful publishers should 
be against bringing out such vile illusgsations 
of so sacred a book. Have you an idea of 
the plate to which I allude?” 

* | have, Sir; I think it occurs in a folio 
copy, an abridgment by Blome—a book, I 
verily think, more prolific of prints in a bad 
taste than any work I remember to have 
seen ; and what is more strange, this strange 
collection of designs was raised by the first 

le in the land contributing the plates. 
urely if any thing were wanting to prove 
that painting and engraving had degenerated 
to the very bathos of art in the reign of 
George the First, this illustrated Bible might 
be brought by-way of illustration, It would 
‘alone, methinks, be evidence sufficient to 
establish that deplorable fact. Yes, Coun- 
selior, the subject furnished that droll crea- 
tare Captain Grose with something by way 





of illustration in his Essay on Comic Paint- 
ing—Bat I forget what he says. Can you 
recollect?” 1 

** Why I think I can—Let me see, it is 
from the seventh chapter of St. Matthew. 
Indeed I am almost ashamed to quote the 
sacred text on such an occasion; but as a 
matter of disquisition touching a philoso- 
phical inquiry, tending to show how much, 
in these matters at least, we have improved 
in the course of one century, I may ven- 
ture. The print in question follows, ‘ And 
why beholdest thon the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considereth not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?’ Now how 
absurd to attempt to personify this figurative 
sentiment! How has the artist, if such he 
might be called, set about it? Why the state 
of these two men is thus delineated: one of 
them has in his eye a complete castle, with a 
moat and drawbridge, whilst from the other 
issues a beam like the girder of a house. Now 
was not the facetious Captain in the right? 
for certes, it a man had laboured to strike out 
a notable example of the burlesque, could he 
have succeeded half so well as this stupid 
Mister Freeman, in his grave attempt to 
paint this as an historical picture ! 

“TI have pondered many a time upon the 
question, how in an age abounding with learn- 
ing and wit, that one elegant art alone should 
be suffered to sink at this rate, and yet be 
tolerated by contemporaneous genius in all 
other matters of taste. Sirs, I am satisfied 
that it was ridicule properly directed that 
first opened men’s eyes to shame at the en- 
durance of such absurdities. 

“What conld expose us to the ridicule of 
foreigners more; than the placing of Kent’s 
wretched picture, as an’ altar-piece, in Sir 
Christopher Wren’s church of St. Clement 
Danes? All the witty skits which were pen- 
ned in derision of the miserable daub, were 
of no avail; the Rector thought it would do 
well enough ; Bishop Gibson did not: wish to 
interfere ; and the Churchwardens maintained 
against all disputants, that the figures singing 
and playing, were the very moral of angels, as 
you might see by their wings. 

“Hogarth took the matter up, and en- 
graved a print of this altar-piece, and wrote 
thereon, ‘ This picture has been taken down 
by order of the Lord Bishop of London (as ’tis 
thought,) to prevent disputes and Jaying of 
wagers among the parishoners about the ar- 
tist’s meaning in it. 

*¢¢For public satisfaction here is a par- 
ticular explanation of it, humbly offered to 
be writ under the original, that it may be pnt 
up again, by which means the parish’s sizty 
pounds which they gaye for it may not be 
entirely lost.’ 

“It is amusing enough, in going back to 
this period, now almost a century, to reflect 
upon the squabbles which this picture excited, 
not only within the parish, but all over the 
town. Some would have it, that the intro- 
duction of a picture at the church altar was 
an attempt to smuggle in ,the idolatrous su- 
perstitions of Roman Catholicism; others, 
that it was a sinful wasting of the parish 
money. The Jacobites were for leaving it up, 
and the Anti-jacobites for tearing it down. 
Hogarth, the rogue, slily commenced with— 

“*¢ First. It is not the Pretender’s wife and 
Children, as our weak brethren imagine, 

‘** Secondly. Nor Suint Cecilia, as the con- 
noisseurs think ;’ (he was always having a 
wipe at these gentry,) ‘ but a choir of angels 
playing in consort.’ Then he charitably pro- 





ceeds to ne the parishoners to an under- 
standing of the subject, opening their weak 
eyes by an enlightening scale of reference : 

‘6 A, an organ.—B, an angel playing on it. 
—C, the shortest joint of the arm.—D, the 
longest joint.—E, an ange? 

F, the inside of his leg, bat. w or 
left, as yet undiscovered,—G, a hand playing 
on a late.—ZH, the other, leg judicions' 
omitted, to make room for the harp.—I and A, 
smaller angels, as appears by their wings.’ 

“This piece of waggery, I should think, 
worthy Docthor, may. be instanced 
the earliest application of the graphic art in 
the way of burlesque, and the commence- 
ment of that reform which satirieal prints 
have mainly contributed to, effeet, by the ex- 
posure of the numberless absurdities which 
prevailed in the last century.. For I cannot 
discover, amidst the constellation of wits 
that immediately preceded.this humorous 
painter, or of those his compeers, that any 
one thought of applying the pencil in aid of 
the pen, to lampoon the extravagant follies 
of the day.” 

“ Thave often marvelled at that,” replied 
the Doctor—* that it should be reserved. for 
Hogarth to point to this new mode of satire, 
when there was so extensive a field for the 
exercise of the satiric pencil, in the puritani- 
cal days, which. Butier has so. humorously 
pourtrayed. But, indeed, Sirs, it needed no 
caricature to depict scenes the most absurd 
that ever were performed on the stage of 
real life ; and this is the more surprising, as, 
in the reign of the witty Charles, we had so 
many clever painters, who could have sketch- 
ed what daily happened: under their eyes, 
But, somehow, so it is, out of a thonsand 
men of good talent, perhaps youwill not 
find one man of an original cast of mind. It 
is wonderful to contemplate, taking in the 
whole oe of epee ony to how few—to 
how very few we owe ‘the discovery of 
thing new. I have many times fancied thet 
a very curious work might be made out of a 
treatise on the origin and: progress of satiri- 
cal painting—or, in other words, the History 
of Caricatura, 

“ Let me see-—what think you, Counsel- 
lor,—could not yon and our friend ) 
and I, together, contrive to make out some 
sort of list of the ingenious comical souls 
who set this humorous species of art agoing? 
Come—what say you, Sirs? Let us have a 
try for it. Come, Counsellor, you have a 
long memory—cannot you give us the cus, 
when it was, and what first gave rise to this 
graphic drolling, this picture language, which 
is now almost as prevalent and as compre- 
hensible as the vernacalar tongue? Faith! 
in casting my eyes along the print-shops in 
my way to the Bank the other day, and ‘from 
what I ean learn, there appears to be as 
many caricatures as . used nde 
time to be pamphicts issuing from the press, 
Why, Counsellor, you, war delight in q 
tical reveries, should give us some 


information on this matter—as, ‘how: 
copper is annually consumed ‘plates— 
how many artists are employed—whb are the 


» 
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» For, much as I am an advocate for 


burlesque or general satire ; and Hogarth 
stetling point of onal attack. The 
one only points his ridicule at gross folly, 
absurdity, abd inconsistency ; the other, by 
his wit, chastises arrogance, and expt 
and boldiy turns the tables upon 
aud the most merciless satirist 


of the uge.* 
* Mr. Pope. 











reli LETTERS FROM PARIS, 

At Italian Theatre, they have 
yew Queen of 
pial ant on pe a Se Geer 

tt s Opera 
with grea » but it has prodaced 
very : in spite of the talents and 
efforts actors, it.is.considered far in- 


ferior to;the other uctions of Rossini. 
ned le has returned from 
‘ahe bas not lost the freshness of 


; and .she made her entrée in 
=i ! the i¢ testified, by repeated 
. Wehegers,. ) jher return has occa 
_ofloned. i in , opera seria, by the 
ea j expected to follow immedi- 
the Elisabutta of England. Rossini was 

; t Paris, where he was to 

music for several French 
nds were found too exor- 


















shall not possess this great 


ire Francaise is threatened 
loss; Talma, its principal sup- 
to it on the Ist of October. 
sof government a pension 
16,009 francs (about 650/.) from 
eee government 
t ébter s engagement ; ‘and 
5 Who ‘notwithstanding his ‘talents, ix 
not rich, finds himself obliged to visit the 
: » and form some resources “y: his 
ought not to drive 
so Speak ge actor as Taima. 
tion’ of 













-|made them shed scalding tears. As soon as 


is,/ once the audience broke out in the most 
-| of the whiskers of Pylade, made of lampblack 


poses us presence, and that, at the very mo- 
ment when I propose to put an end to my 
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t. This is to make the 


be of a different 
; langhte?, as the Solitaire 


readers burst w. 


it appears, I will give yon some account of 
this sory Peodictheh of vue eaivetiol 


us. 

Apropos of Taima, and his jontney in the 
I can give you an anecdote or 
two: In one of his tarns in the departments, 
he played Oreste in the Iphigénie of Gai- 
mond dé la Touche. During the 34 scene of 
the 2d act, he embraced Pyinde, and all at 
violent é was astonished—one 
and size, had marked another on Talma’s 
face, and to complete the fan, in the embrace 
the whiskers had become reversed. Talma 
was very with the whisker manatac- 
turer and tlie actor, and insisted on having, 

immediately, another Pylade. 

On anothér excursion, when at Bordeaux, 
he recéived the foliowing letter: “To the 
son of Mel —Sir, I have only six 
francs, and am without resources. I hear 
that you aré to honour this town with your 


existence. I deter then my project, in ad- 
miration of your talents, with which I am 
aéquainted only by your fame. I conjure 
yoa then to hasten your visit, that I may ad- 
mire you and expire. Refuse not the last 
desires of your fellow creaturé, who ‘being 
able to tive buat four days, has divided the 
sum which remains, as follows : 

Four days’ nourishment. ...3 francs. . 

Pit. eveces-2f, 10 sous. 
coccceeeO 


POOR 2000 c0.0000 


Total.... 


10 » 





.. 6 francs. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane THeaTRe.— We have had an 
opportunity of going over this Theatre, and 
of observing in detail the improvements with 
which it isto open on the approaching Season. 
The quantity of work done in a few weeks 
{it is now only seven since the demolition of 
the old fabrick began) is astonishing; for 
within that time the House has beén entirely 
gutted, and atmost entirely, except the ex- 
ternal walfs and lobbies, reconstructed. It 
is difficult to convey a contplete idea of the 
changes that have been operated, and of the 
beauty and brilliancy of ornament ifitrodaced 
into the new design. The two grand points, 
the accomplishment of whith the lovers ot 
the drama Will thost admire, até the contrac- 
tion of: the Audience part, and the extension 
of the Stage. : 

’ To achieve these desirable objects, it was 
found necessary by Mr. Beazeley, thé able 
architect to whom the ‘task’ was confided; to 
pull down the interidr ‘of the House ‘to the 
very forndations, ‘and recommence twenty 
feet betow the origitial structire. AY mate-}) 


tion more clear, we will 
t rom this elevation. The 
"feet 





; 


be ander one roof, From this 

which we believe Mr. Beazeley also ado 

at Dublin, we anticipate a greater of 
perfection in the transmission of 1 
the stage, than all the contrivances of sonmi. 
ing-boards over the proscenium ever effected, 
The roof is adorned with radii of gold from 
the central lustre, and studded with gilded 
ornaments to a fine cornice of the same das. 
aling character. 

The Upper Gallery is diminished by a wide 
belt or passage all the back ; anda 
similar passage is opened between the 5 
which will prevent much of the confi 
which arose from the ubiquarian habits of 
their frequenters, who had before to deseetd 
one stair to the third circle, and ascend and- 
ther thence, when they wished’ to rémove 
from one side of the house to the other, 

The ornament on the front of the third ¢ir- 
ele is a rich gold wreath on a white ground 
(i.e. a ground which though’ almost pink, 
will appear white in the theatrical light.) The 
next circle below, has one of the most clas- 
sical and elegant patterns we ever saw ina 
Theatre ; but we cannot farther describe it 
than by saying that to our eyes it appears to 
be at once eminently chaste and magnificent, 
The Dress Circle is adorned by thirteen 
painted designs from Shakespeare's plays, 
such as Romeo and Juliet at the moment the 
latter revives'in the tomb, the Seven Ages, 
Lear in the Storm, Falstaff with the Buck's 
horns in the Forest Scene, Richard IIT, 
solicited to assume the: Crown, Prospero 
in the Invocation, &c. &c. &c. These are 
superbly framed by panels, cornices, and 
other ornaments. It ought to be mentioned 
that in this part a very striking change has 
been made. The whole Boxes (throaghont) 
are thrown forward nearly their own depth ; 
and in the Dress Circle the’ space thus 

ained has been converted into twelve close 
xes, resembling those at the English Opera 
House, of course immediately ind and 
forming the back of that Circle.* These 
boxes are to be let nightly to the public, and 
the key being given to the hirer, families will 
enjoy both the benefit of coming at any hour 
which suits their conveniency, and of not 
being intruded upon when there. Of this 
lan we entirely approve ; and especially as 
it is executed withont general inconveniency 
or encroachment on public rights: on the 
contrary, each Dress-box, géenteely carpeted 
and limited to nine chairs, will be more 
agreeable than hitherto. Below the Dress 
Circle are the Private Boxes, as before, plain 
arched openiigs ih the: panel which sar- 
tounds the pit. 
Of the Pit itself it need only be statedthat 
it ayp@rs to be every way comfortable, and 
of a commedious size for the real enjoyment 
of the real drama. Indeed, without seeing 
the Hotse, it is not easy to conceive how 
much it appears: to be lessened inthe au- 


dience part by what has been dome. .: 


The general form of the audience division 
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ine: These latter are superbly adorned 
be two fluted piltars on toch ‘ide, gilt, 
and with thé ‘longitudinal interstices quite 
‘open; so that persohs inf the boxes can see 
the stage through them. The Proscenium 
itself is equally splendid, being surrounded 
by rich serolls of dead and bright gold. To 
match the rest of this gorgeous. Theatre, the 
new drop scene is a curtain ‘of scarlet and 
gold, with some figures and architecture, 
which will.(we dare say) produce a grand 
effect both by its brilliancy and vast surface 
—for the proscenium has been so much en- 

in width and height that whatever fills 
it must be the largest canvas ever yet ex- 
hibited on an English stage. 

There are to be no stage doors; and there is 
an opening in the center of this curtain, like 
that of a tent, whence the entriés for _ 
lognes, announcements, &c. may be made. 

e' do not remember any other novelties 
of importance in the front of the House, and’ 
in those behind tlie scenes the public take 
less interest. We may mention, however, 
that, by opening the old Green-rooms on 
one side, and other enclosures on the other, 
to (abont the middle of ) the Stage, immense 
facilities have been giyen for arranging pro- 
cessions, and doing other things very essen- 
tial to dramatic propriety and scenic illusion. 
A new Green-room and dressing-rooms have 
been built towards Vinegar-yard; and every 
London pedestrian will learn with pleasure 
that the old palings and other nuisances in 
that quarter are all about to be abated, and 
aset of neat shops, a la Palais Royale, erected 
in their stead. 

Ta the midst of scaffoldings and five hun- 
dred busy workmen, it is not easy to form a 
correct judgment, but we have no hesitation 
in saying, that our view, even with thése 
drawbacks, convinced us that this Drury 
Lane .will open one of the most brilliant 
and convenient Theatres that ever claimed 
public approval and patronagé —(assuming 
that splendour in the audience part is de- 
sirable ;) and it would be doing gross injustice 
to the talents of Mr. Beazeley, were we not 
to add, that his promptitude and genius in 
designing these changes do him infinite 
honour, while his rapidity in exeeuting them 
is quite a subject for astonishment.—W e have 
heard the expence estimated at about 15,000/. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE is advertised 
to open next Tuesday, with alterations and 
improvements.* At the head of the Tragic 
List, in'addition to Mr. C, Kemble the Mana- 
ger, stands the name of Macready, in itself 
a tower of strength. Miss Kelly, the public 
will rejoice to find at this theatre, where, we 
trust, full scope will be given for the display 
of her great abilities. Miss Paton tras been 
added to the musical score at a high point, 
if we may jndge from salary ; and we are of 
opinion that, ‘together with Miss M. Tree 
and: Miss’ e (the extraordinary organ 
of the latter being more frequently and pro- 
‘miwehthy: calied forth than it has hiflierto 
been,} the: dovers. of song will feel that the 
alisence of Miss Stephens is remedied as well 
‘as'vircunstances permitted. Liston, we are 
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Perfarsoneea ta Pcs 
Pig cscwehy af the Company of 


Players at the Porte St. Martin, our Cor- 
respondent observes : — thé French 
Theatres, even those of the Boulevard, are’ 


usually frequented by people of some educa- 
tion, yet the Thédtre de la | es lartin, on 
this occasior, really behaved with a ree, 
of bratality that would disgrace the most un- 
civilized nation. Yet it is pretended that 
this conduct was but the counterpart of ¢ 
parsued by the good people of London thirt; 
years ago, with regard to some Frénch actors. 
who performed at one of the theatres in the, 
English capital. Chanville, the nephew of 
the celebrated Préville; who formed one of. 
that little company, has often related that he 
was in danger of losing his life, and that he 
was obliged to hide himselfin a corner of the 
Theatre till eleven o’clock at hight, 0 escape 
the fury of the audience, After having 
driven the players from the. stage, the con- 

uéerors wished to celebrate their triumph. 
Some called for the air of the Caravane, and 
exclaimed, .“*The victoty is ours!” This 
victory was obtained by three or font hun- 
dred men over ten or twélve poor Players, 
who came on the faith of treaties in the hope 
of collecting. a little of that English gold 
which 29,000 of their countrymen are squan- 
dering in Paris, without the least offence to 
the national pride. - 


LIE AREER ERE RELA IEEE So 
VARIETIES. 


An Account of Colombia, with portraits of 
some of the leading men iit that new State, 
is announced for publication. . 

A Greek Deed of Sale, drawnin the The- 
bais, the 9th day of Epiphi, and in the 4th 

ear of the reign of Cleopatra and her son 

tolemy Soter 1. (25 July Anno 113 before 
Christ) and registered 28 of Mesori following 
(12 September) has been brought to Europe 
by a traveller named Casati, purchased 
for the Royal Library of France. It is stated 
to be the most ancient greek » in exist- 
ence: a similar deed of the year 105 before 
Christ ‘has been published. Mr, Casati has 
brought from Fever several other interesting 
specimens of Greek and Egyptian writings 
on papyrus. 

The remains of a Roman Villa, with a fine 
tesselated pavement, have been recently re- 
discovered between Farley Castle and Iiford, 
Somersetshire. In 1689 specimens wére sent 
from this spot to Oxford Maseum, but it has 
long Jain undisturbed. Some small coins 


been found. ’ 

Ancient City in America.—The ruins of an 
extensive city, said to have been discovered 
a few years since in Guatimala, in Mexico, 
haye, we are informed, been surveyed-by a 
learned Spaniard, and drawings made of its 
curiosities, which haye been sent.to London, 
and will soon be presented to the world, The 
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parts of the coast, and every where. 

recent trates of inhabitants, = rought 
away pieces. of their implements; &c. 
jlants, minerals, and geological sp 

tis, (adds the account) important -to -geo- 
graphy to know, that the form of this land 
is extremely unlike its delineations on the 
best Charts, and that the.error in longitade 
was found to be 


A letter from Pe states that 

thirty | Capt. Wasiliew, just setwredd t from his voy- 
age of discovery; had hot onl e 
Behring’s Straits to a higher tudé than 
Capt. Cook, bint tad determined thé trie po- 
sition of the northern Continent of America 
Cape to Alas 
Isjand to the north of it, F 


An extraordina ¥ ryoen of La 
zuli has, been pews in town from Siberia: 
it is a very beautiful 
less than ninety pounds ma oe 

The great Lutheran Church at Apisterdam 
has been added to the casual destructions of 
itildings by fire within the present 


Owing to the indisposition of Miss,Paton, 
Comedies have been substituted. for -the 
ras during the past wéek at.tlie 
Haymarket. ! 

Anecdote of the Court.When- His Majesty 
was in Edinburgh, and after he had hield the 
dressed, out of compliment to his 
Northern subjec 
Gaul,” it becante & mattef of eti 
cussion, whether Or not it would. 
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Last Days oS Herculaneum % and 4 es 
by Edwin Atherstone, § \. 
» Prive 5s. —_ 
3. oems, B Bernard Barton, Third Editi 
with Additions, fn Foolscap 8yo. Price 7: boards” 
4. Poems for Youth. B & Famil Cirele, Ip 
2 vols. wa Hg 8v0. Price te, boards, 7 
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